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A BCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


d ASSOCIATION.—For SALE, a large collection of splendid 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, A quantity of Gilt 
Moulding, Screens for Exhibition, Portfolios, &c. to be seen on appli- 
cation to Mr. MOUDY, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W.—Tenders 
for the whole or any part to be sent to me on or before the 15th of 
NOVEMBER next, WILLIAM LIGHTLY, Hon. Sec. 

23, Bedtord-row, W.C 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
ADDITIONAL PRIZES. 

Two Prizes of 5t. 5s each (given by Mr. MacColla) are offered by the 
Council of the Architectural Museum for DESIGNS for GOTHIC and 
CLASSIC T{LE PAVEMENTS, ° 

‘the competitions, already advertised, for STONE and WOOD 
CARVING, MODELLING, METAL WORK, PAINLED GLASS, and 
COLOURED DECORATION » are still open, 

‘ For particulars apply to the Attendant in the Gallery of the Archi- 
ectural Museum ; at the Offiie of “The Builder” or by letter to 
the Honorary Secretary, at 13, Stratfo: -place, W. 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 


TO, CAPITALISTS, CONTRACTORS, &e. 


Advertiser is the PROPRIETOR of a very valuable 
CONCESSION fora RAILWAY in FRANCE, the net returns of which 
wees at least 15 per cent. upon the outlay. The Advertiser, 
Cor cnn depositeu the caution-money, is willing to DISPOSE of the 
tien wil pod ee for Et cpencabtn sum, or to enter into negotia- 

or a public company for cz ing it out.—Letters 
to be addressed C, E, Office of “ The Builder.” ae gaia 











ARTMOUTH LOCAL BOARD.— 
COMPETITION.—To CIVIL ENGINEERS and OTHERS.— 
One Hundred Guineas Premium.—The Local Board of the Borough of 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire, offers the above amount by way of Pre- 
miums of 651. 25. and 15U. for the three best PLANS of a LEADING 
THOROUGHFARE through the Town of Dartmouth ; and report, sites 
of public buildings, plan for drawing, and other improvements, with 
estimates, &c. Conditions and particulars will be forwarded through 
the post, free of charge, on application by letter, to Mr, JOHN 
BROOKING, Clerk to the Board. 
Local Board Office, Dartmouth, October Ist, 1861. 


CONTRACTS. 
ERSEY DOCK ESTATE.—BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—-LANDING-STAGE in the LOW-WATER BASIN.— 
To CONTRACTORS, SHIP-BUILDERS, BOILER MAKERS. &c.— 
The Mersey Docks and Harbour are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS from parties willing to undertake to construct, fix in place, 
and complete, ready for public use, a new FLOATING LANDING 
STAGE, for the recess in and alongside the south wall of the new 
Low-Water Basin. The Contracts will comprise sixty-five Floating 








CONTRACTS. 
WANSEA LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


b WATERWORKS, 1861.—CONTRACT No. 1.—The Local Board 
of Health for the District of Swansea, in the County of Glamorgan, 
do hereby give notice that they are prepared to receive TENDERS 
from parties willing to UNDERTAKE the following named Contract : 
Contract No. 1.—For the CONSTRUCTION of an EMBANKMENT 
for STORAGE RESERVOIR, on the River Lliw, with Outlet Culvert, 
Gauge Basin, Overflow, and other Works in connection therewith ; 
and also for the construction and completion of a Conduit, extending 
from the Storage Reservoir to near Morriston. Drawings and specifi- 
cations may be seen, and duplicate forms of Tender, bills of quantities, 
and schedules of prices, may be obtained on payment of One Pound, 
on application at the Office of the Clerk tothe Local Board, Guildhall, 
Swansea, or at the Office of ROBERT RAWLINSON, Civil Engineer, 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster. Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Ten- 
der for Contract No. 1,” must be forwarded to the Office of the Clerk 
to the Local Board, on or before MONDAY, the llth day of NOVEM- 
BEK, 1861. The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. MANS 





Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Board. 
Guildhall, Swansea, 9th October, 1861. 


ESTBURY, WILTS.— The Committee 


appointed by the Vestry for Re-building and Altering the 
Chancel of the Parish Church of Westbury, are desiruus of receiving 
TENDERS from competent persous wishing to CONTRACT for the 
nece:sary WORKS; the same to be delivered at the Vicarage, West- 
bury, on or before SATURDAY, the 16th NOVEMBER next. Plans 
and specifications, as prepared by EWAN CHRISTIAN, Esq. theo 
Architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissi 3,may be seen at the 
Vicarage. The Committee do not bind tnemselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. The Works will be required to be commenced 
not later than tne Ist April next, and the contractor must exter into 
the usual bond, with sureties, for the due ana faithful performance of 
his Contract, 
Westbury, llth October, 1861. 


=" BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—- 


The Stockton and Darlington Railway Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of TWO DWELLING- 











P more or less, of the very best boiler-work, in lengths vary 
ing from 33 feet 6 inches to 48 feet 6 inches, and weighing. if the num 
ber remains unaltered, 600 tous or thereabouts ; four main aud other 
Kelsons, or hollow rectangular Beams, the longest 1,038 feet in 
length, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches in depth, and 2 feet in 
width, the gross weight of which will be 960 tons or thereabouts ; four 
other hollow Beams of wrought iron, forming the girders to two 
bridges connecting the stage with the quay, and weighing with the 
rolled joists about 211 tons, sixty-three tons, more or less, of cast iron, 
and about sixty-two tons of smith’s work in saddles, straps. bolts, 
spikes, chains, &c. ; together with about 43,000 cubic feet of timber, 
in deck-beams, decks, &c, wrought, fixed in place, and painted. 

A specification of the works and conditions of contract, with dupli- 
cate sched of q tities for the parties to tender upon, together 
with an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied upon the pay- 
ment of seven guineas to any party making application for the same 
at the Office of the Duck Secretary, Revenue-buildings, Liverpoal, be- 
tween the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MONDAY, the 4th 
day of NOVEMBER next, and any further information that may be 
required can be obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, 
Engineer to the Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyard, Coburg 
Dock. Sealed Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate schedule 
of quantities which accompanies each specification, are to be delivered 
at the Secretary’s Office in sealed covers, addressed to the “ Chairman 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” and marked on the outside 
“* Tender for Landing-stage,” on or before SATURDAY, the 30th day 
of NOVEMBER next, at TEN o'clock, a.m, after which hour, on that 
day, no Tender will be received. Parties, or their agents, to be in 
attendance on that day, at ELEVEN o'clock, h Tender must con- 
tain a sealed letter, with the names of two responsible parties who 
are wilLing to become bound jointly and severaliy with the parties 
tendering for the contract, in the sum of 10,0002. for the due perform- 
ance thereof.—The Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or 
any of the Tenders,— By order, DANLEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock Office, Liverpool, October 23rd, 1861. 


Mo BUILDERS.—_TENDERS are 


required for the ERECTION of TWO CEMETERY CHAPELS 
at Fenny Scratford, Berks. The plansand specifications may be seen 
on application to the Clerk to the Burial Board at Fenny Stratford, 
or at the Architect’s Offiie, Newport Pagnell. Tenders, sealed and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Cemetery Buildings,” to be forwarded to the 
Clerk to the Buriat Board, Fenny Stratforu, on or before MONDAY, 
the 4th of NOVEMBER. The Board do not pledge themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. ‘The coutractor will be required to 
enter into a contract and bond, with security, for the due performance 
of the work. R, SHEPPARD, Architect. 

Newport Pagnell, October 18th, 1861. 














HOUSES near the Railway Station at Marske. Plans and specifica- 
tions will be ready on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1861, and may 
be inspected on application at the Railway Office, Darlington, on and 
after that date. The Tenders are to be delivered at the said Office by 
THURSDAY, the 3lst OCTOBER, addressed to the Secretary, and 
endorsed “‘ Tenders for Houses at Marske.” 

Also, TENDERS will be received for the ERECTION of a PAS- 
SENGER STATION, at Saltburn-by-the-Sea. Plans and specification 
will be ready on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7th, 1861, and can be 
seen at the same Office until THURSDAY, 19th DECEMBER, when 
the Tenders are to be sent in, addressed to the Secretary, and en- 
dorsed “‘ Tender for Saltburn Station.” No pledge is given that the 
lowest or any Tender for either of the above works will be accepted. 

(Signeo) THOS. MAC NAY, Secretary. 
Railway Office, Darlington, October, 1861. 


OUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE — Persons 


desirous of submitting TENDERS for the ERECTION of the 
NEW CHURCH of ST. MICHAEL, in the parish of Louth, may see 
the plan and specification at my Offices in Louch, from the 28th of 
OCTOBER to the 2nd day of NOVEMBER, between the hours of TEN 
and FOUR. JAMES FOWLER, Architect. 
Louth, Oct. 16, 1861. 














~ COMPETITIONS. 
T° ARCHITECTS.—The Town Council of 


the Borough of Tiverton are desirous of receivin 

g PLANS and 

ae _ the ERECLION of a NEW TOWN HALL, and other 
of the Cou, A The Architect producing the best Plan in th: estimation 
Secretaries of » Will, subject to the approval of one of her Majesty’s 
50. A cee State being obtained to such Plan, receive a premium of 
both of orerw premium of 207, will also be given for the next best Plan, 
author of the Shall be the property of the Council ; but, should the 
SO. premi best Plan be employed in carrying out the work, the 
whic will ba be deducted from the Architect’s commission, 
themselves to t. per cent. on the outlay. The Council do not bind 
Farther fate Rt avy of the Plans which may be submitted.— 
Clerk's Offer ation Inay be obtained on application at the Town 
proposed pees! Peter-street, Tiverton, where a plan of the site for the 
ticulars, uilding, and a written statement, containing further par- 
before hea be seen, and where Plans, &c. must be delivered on or 
30th day of NOVEMBER next.—By order of the Council, 


FRANCIS Di 
Dated, Tiverton, 16th October, 1861 UNSFORD, Town Clerk. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL and 


SCHOOL ROOMS, PLYMOUT 

to q H.—The Committee appointed 
boty out the baw ay hd - ew ol Mapa g: snag om Ci HAPEL 
tec A © Tavistock-r ymouth, invite Archi- 
be poe DESIGNS, with Pians, Specifications, and Estimates, on 
Frankfort e 30th NOVEMBER next, to Mr. ALFRED ROOKER, 
to conse Plymouth. The Designs which obtain premiums 
employ an ° property of the Committee, who are not to be bound to 
of ha va y of the competitors to carry out the works. In the event 
into the com, competitor being employed, the premium will merge 
the other ee. Two premiums wi'l be given, one of 507. and 
guidance of arch ground plan and all necessary particulars for the 














O DUST CONTRACTORS.—PARISH of 


CHELSEA.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet at 
the Vestry Hall, King’s-road Cheisea, on TUESDAY, the 5th day of 
NOVEMBER next, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon, to consider 
TENDERS from Persons willing to CONTRACT according to the 
terms and conditions of a specification (a printed copy of which may 
be had on application to the Vestry Clerk), for COLLECTING and 
REMOVING the DUST, ASHES, FILTH, and RUBBISH from the 
HOUSES and other places within one or the other, or both of the 





ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS.— 
MAIN DRAINAGE.—METROPOLIS WORKS in connection 

with the SOUTHERN HIGH-LEVEL SEWER.—To BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Metropolitan Board of works 
hereby give Notice, that they will meet at the Otfice of the Board 
Spring gardens, S.W. on FRIDAY,the 22nd day of NUVEMBER next, 
at TWELVE o’clock at noon precisely, and will ‘hen be prepared to 
open TENDERS by parties who may be willing to CONTRACT for the 
CONSTRUCTION of BRICK SEWERS, 3 miles 260 feet in length, or 
thereabouts, with other works in connection therewith, to commence 
at the intersection of Bach-lane and Croxted-lane, Duiwich Common, 
thence to be continued to and along Park-road and High-street, Nor- 
wood, to the West-end and Crystal Palace Kailway, thence through 


| private property, to Crown-hill, Norwood. Also a Branch Sewerirom 


the above, to commence at a point in Park-road, near Croxted-lane, 
from thence to be continued in a southerly direction to and aloug 
Gipsy-hill, and througn private property to near the Crystal Palace, 
all in the county of surrey. Plans, sections, and a speci‘ication of 
the works, together with the form of Tender, may be inspected, and 
other particulars obtained, on application to Mr J.W. BAZALGEITE, 
Engineer of the Board, at the Office of the Board, between the hours 
of NINE, a.m. and FOUR p.m. (SATURDAYS, NINE a.m. and TWO 
p.m.) on and aiter TUESVAY, the 29th instant, until *HURSDAY, 
the 2lst day-of NOVE“ BER next. Tenders, adaressed to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, must be delivered at their Offices, b fore 
FOUR o’clock on the last-mentioned day, and no Tender will he re- 
ceived after that hour. Tne parties Tendering must be in attendance 
at the Board at TWELVE o’clock on FRIDAY, the 22nd NOVEMBER, 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest orany Tender, 
and the party whose Tender shall be accepte.1 will be required to pro- 
vide two approved sureties for the due performance of the works. 
JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring-gardens, S.W. 24th October, 1861. 





two divisions of the said parish, during the pzriod 
the acceptance of the Tender and ending the 29th dayof SEPTEMBER, 
1862. The draft of a contract to be entered into for carrying out the 
terms of the specification is now lying for inspection at the Offices ef 
the Vestry. Parties Tendering must appear personally on the day 
the Tenders are opened, and one-fourth of the sum offered is to be paid 
on the acceptance of the Tender, and the remaining three-fourths as 
provided in the said draft contract. The costs, charges, and expenses 
of and incidental to the preparation and completion of the Contract 
to be paid by the contractor upon the execution of the same, Sealed 
Tenders, signed by the proposed contractor, with the names and 
description of two sufficient sureties for the perfurmance of his con- 
tract, are to be left at the said Office by or before TWELVE o'clock on 
the said 5th day of NOVEMBER; tut no Tender will be received or 
accepted unless made on one of the printed forms, to be obtained at 
the said Office. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept any 
Tender.—By order, CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, October, 1861. 


O IRONFOUNDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


&c.— ESTIMATES are required for the CONSTRUCTION and 
SHIPMENT at London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, of an IRON or GLASS 
BUILDING of the Arcade kind, according to plans and specifications, 
which can be had on application to Mr. W. H. C. CLARKE, 20, Lime- 
street, London, E.C.; mr. W. M. MEACOCK, Duke’s Dock, Liver- 





ing froia |- 





UILDERS willing to TENDER for 
BUILDING TWO PAIRS of SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, 

within one mile of Hampton-Court Palace, can inspect the drawings 
and specification at the Architect’s Office. Tenders vo be delivered on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, by FOUR o'clock, punctual, The lowest 
or any Tender not necessarily accepted, 
HENRY McCALLA, C.E. Architect, 
25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-syuare. 


N ERTHYR TYDFIL LOCAL BOARD 


of HEALTH.—To LEAD PIPE MAKERS .—The above Board 
is desirous of receiving TENDERS for the SUPPLY of DRAWN 
LEAD PIPES, of long lengths, of the following sizes and weights, 
viz, :— 
§-inch pipe seeeeeee Sb. per lineal yard. 
4 do. eccdsoese 7 do. do, do, 
; . eT he do. 
Ge, GO. cece cccsccccescecece 16 do, do, do, 
With brass ferrules for the different sizes ; and also for the supply of 
Patent Screw-down Cocks and Ball Cocks, a list of which will be sent 
on application.—Tenders to be seut to me on before the 6th day of 
NOVEMBER nex’, endorsed “‘ Tenders for Leaden Piper.”— By order, 
J. W. RUSSELL, Clerk 











pool ; or to Messrs. DONALDSON, BRO et, Glas- 





8. 62, tre 
gow. Application must be made before the 3lst instant, and Tenders 





itects may be obtained hi 
on and after TUESD. "AY the 29th of on = to Mr, ROOKER, 


returned by the 15th NOVEMBER, 








[For remainder of Contracts see next poge. 
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co NTRACTS. 
ENDERS are required by MONDAY, the 


4th NOVEMBER, for BUILDING TWO HOUSES at Kensing 
ton. Pians aiid specifications may be seen at Mr. SALTER’S Offices, 
124, Chancery-lane, W.C. The Architect does not bind himself to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 








ATENT MARBLE WORKS, 


188, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, PORTLAND-PLACE, and 
BLUNDELL-STREET, CALEDONIAN-ROAD. PATENT MARBLE 
SLAB3 and PANELS, of any size, and in all kinds of Marble for 
lining Hal's, Staircases, Corridors, Bath-rooms, &c. Also Columns, 
Pilasters, &c. and CHIMNEY-PIECES, Table ‘Lops, and Pedestals, &c, 
at very moderate prices. 

THE NEW ARIIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY-PIECES, in hand- 
some designs, and very strong and durable, from 7s. 6d. to 30s, 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 


GAL IRS, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, BROTHERS, & BURKE, PROPRIETORS. 
The largest ahd nidst superiér Stock of Chimuey-pieces in Europe 
on view at the above-named Establishment, 
gre mag Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newmsn-street, 
London, W.— Estimates for everv description of Marble Work, 
Sole Agents for the Invernettie Granite Company. 


OLUMNS in MARBLE, GRANITE, &c. 


Colurifi# having been so extensively used in architectural de- 
corations, &é. thé Westminster Marble Cotnpany now keep in stock 
a great variety of coloured MARBLE for Medieval womks, and they 
are enabled, with the assistance of machinery, to execute orders ata 
considerable reduction in mice. Marble floors, &c, &c. sold at alow 
~~ “eer aaa Marble Works, Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 

bank, 


W & J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 

e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering and Building purposes. Supplies direct from the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct communication with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and estimates for 
8 contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded 
on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


A +. .8 ee, a ee ee 


SAMUEL R. NOBLE, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRYMASTER, BOX, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, 
Begs to inform Builders and Others, that he can supply BOX-HILL 
GROUND-STONE, in BLOCK or ASHLAR, of the BEST QUALITY. 
Prices and cost of transit furnished on application. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 


BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stoue, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c, Also, Bricks, Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods.—SCOLES & WOOD 
invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others, to their Stock as 
above, where everything wil be chatged at the lowest prices, Head- 
stotres, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice, 

Country orders promptly attended to. 


RANITE—The Cheesewring Granite 


Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
don Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 6, Cannon street, E.C. 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the mateiiul, 
forwarded on «pplication. 
EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition, 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public.. Architects are therefore requested to see that the name 
of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article. 

Chimney-pieces, Billiard-tables, Table-tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c, a New Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 


FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
ANTS and QUARRYMEN. 
Oargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 
for any quantities. 
Dep6t—GRANITE WHARF, East Greenwich, 
Office—4, Three Crown-square, Borough. 


ED MANSFIELD STONE. 


WHITE MANSFIELD STONE. 
YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Cor ed in railway trucks, direct from the Quarries, in blocks not 
ex ing twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered free 
from injury at any railway station. 
Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire. 


LATES.—MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 


a STOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
Wales ; also Slabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station in quantities 
of not jess than five tons.—Prices forwarded and estimates given on 
application.—Address, 

No. 1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER. 


ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 


- TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. 

T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and Stone Merchant, begs to introduce to 
the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone Merchants, »nd Builders, 
the FREE &TONE raised from recently-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBURY anct he neighbourhood. 

Geologically this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workable properties present a medium between that material and the 
Bath stone. Numerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of this district. Amongst these 
Toay ited SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POULTRY CROSS at SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c. erected from 
Chilmark and other Quarries immediately adjacent to those under 
notice. The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any ordi- 
nary size are readily obtained. Some of the beds are nearly white, and 
others ofa cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain ofsome of the beds being remarkably fine, and are peculiarly 
adapted for or tal, and especially carved work, whilst other 
beds produce a stone much more indurated, which would be perfectly 
fitted to stand the action of water, or exposure to those tests which 
usually affect and disintegrate the free stone. 

Specimens of the Stone may be seen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 









































ARKFIELD GRANITE QUARRIES, 


LEICEST E. ; 

essts, ELLIS & EVERARD (propriétors) até prepared to supply 

GRANITE PAVING , Of any dimensions, broken for 

macadamizing or other road material, at Camden, King’s-cross, or 

any other stations or wharfs approachable from the London and 
North-Western. Great Northern, or Midland Railways. 

For prices address as above, or to Mr. BIRD, Railway and Canal 

Wharf, Camden Town. 
N.B. The quality of the granite is unsurpassed, 


5 one BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS, 
A 


MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds, and of best quality, in Block and Slab, 
Marble Mortars, &c. 


ORTLAND STONE.—The Portland Stone 

of Old Westminster Bridge is of such EXCELLENT QUALITY 

and LOW in PRICE that it is being extensively used for several large 

public buildings in London.—For terms, apply to the Contractors, 
THORN & CO. Pimlico Wharf, Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 


ATH! BATH!! BATH!!! 
ROBERT STRONG, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRY OWNER, BOX HILL, near 
CHIPPENHAM, WILTS, supplies 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON: 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E. 
and JERUSALEM COFFER-HOUSE, E.C. 


|: on STONE of BEST QUALITY.— 


COMBE DOWN STONE. 
FARLEIGH DOWN Do. 
BOX HILL GROUND DO. 

STONE & SONS beg to inform Architects, Builders, and Others that 
they are in a positlon tosupply the above named Article in Block or 
Ashlar, of the very best quality, direct from their own Works. 
Delivered to any part, either by rail or water carriage, on the most 
reasonable terms. Prices furnished on application at the 

BATH STONE OFFICE, WIDCOMBE, BATH. 


a 
ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE. 
Apply for prices, &c. to 
FRANCIS & OCTAVIUS N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD ; 
and see Specimens at the Office of 
Messrs. PINDER SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, London, and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, W. 

This stove is raised in blocks of any portable size, and is about 4 feet 
thick in the bed. It will stand ANY WEATHER, is much used for 
water-works, and for the building and restoration of churches. When 
used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It works 
freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought at a cheaper rate than any 
stone in the kingdom. : 


Y. GEORGE & COMPANY, 


CAEN and AUBIGNY QUARRYMEN and GENERAL 
STONE MERCHANTS, CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 8.E. 
Seasoned Caen Stone always in Stock, and a large assortment of 
Sawn Slab in Parkspring, Harehill, &c. &c. 
Grindstones, Steps, Sills, Coping, Landings, Paving, and all descrip- 
tions of Yorkshire Block, Cargoes shipped direct from the Quarries. 
Prices and specimens forwarded on application, 


ANSOME’S IMPERISHABLE 
SILICEOUS STONE. 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, BALUSTRADES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, and every description of Garden 
Decorations executed to order; and an extensive stock on hand at 
reduced prices. 

Filters and Filtering Slabs for D tic or Manufacturing purposes 

For estimates and priced illustrations and inspection of stock. 
apply to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westminster ; 
or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich, 
































XFORD-STREET.—TO BE LET, on a 


building lease, a valuable PLOT of GROUND, containing 
about 6,000 superficial feet, and having a frontage of upwards of 40 
feet to Oxford-street, with a return frontrge of upwards of 90 feet to 
Perry’s-place.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. ROBERT JOHN and 
HENRY CLUTTON, 9, Whitehall-place, Westminster, 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


/ HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS,—TO BE LET, on 
a Building Lease, for sixty-one years from Lady-day, 1862, the 
GROUND now occupied by the Infirmary, situate next the Windsor 
Castle Public-house, Windsor-terrace, City-road, having a frontage 
towards the City-road of 42 feet, and a depth of 220 feet.—For further 
particulars apply at Mr. HARDWTCK’s Office, 1, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. Tenders are to be sealed up, and delivered at the 
Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 12th day of 
NOVEMBER, at a Quarter before same 307 precisely, 


LLIAM WIX, Clerk. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 


ITY ROAD—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 

HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS,—TO BE LET, on one 
or more repairing leases, for twenty-one years, from Lady-day, 1862, the 
HOUSES Nos. 31 to 35, iuclusive, and Nos. 40 to 50 inclusive, in 
Windsor-terrace, City-road.—For further particulars, apply at Mr. 
HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
Tenders are to be sealed uv and delivered at the Clerk’s Office, 
within the Hospital, on TUESUWAY, the 12th day of NOVEMBER, 
at a Quarter before ELEVEN o'clock precisely. 

WILLIAM WIX, Clerk. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 








AYWARD’S HEATH STATION 
IN RAILWAY.—PREEHOLD LAND, niéar thé Sti 
: Or LET on Building Leases, with power to pu 
old. ces will be made to buildérs.—A at 
Oftced, 6 Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, ; 
‘ay George-street, Westminster, 


UILDING LAND WANTED, whee 


advances will be made by way of mortgage.— Address, 0, W, 
Mr. Fielder’s, Post-office, Shepherd’s Bush. 
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0 BUILDERS.—DALSTON.—Fot SALR, 
some PARTIALLY FRECIED CARCASES, in a situation 


where houses let and sell well when finished, Cash advanced, and 
bricks necessary to complete, supplied at a low price. Lease ninety. 
nine years. Ground rent low. — Apply to GEORGE CLARKSON 
Surveyor, 94, Great Saint Helen’s, City. 4 


O LANDLORDS.—WANTED, 61 Teasé, 


in a central situation, in the west district, a P of GROUND, 
suitable for the erection of a drill-shed, 200 feet by 80 feet, fo? a’ Volun- 
teer Corps ; or any one having a building somewhat of the above 
dimensions, and willing to let or sell the same, would be treated with, 
Address full partictlars to H. G. 26, Kensington Park-terrace North,W, 


IMBER-PRESERVING & CREOSOTING 
WORKS, on the Thames, Rotherhithe, immediately adjacent 
to the'Cominercial and Grand Surrey Canal Docks.—TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, with immediate pos-ession and on very favourable terms, exten- 
sive TIMB&R-PRESERVING and CREOSOTING WORKS, occupying 
a site of nearly two acres, with wharf frontsge next the Thames of 
90 feet. The buildings comprise the engine-house and saw-shed, 
biacksmiths’ shop, yard, offices, brick-built foreman’s dwelling, stable, 
and offices. The yards are intersected by iron tramways extending to 
the water’s edge for convenience of loading. The plant, which is 
nearly new, comprises two wrought-iron creosoting .or Rurnetizing 
cylinders, 60 feet and 70 feet long respectively, and 6 feet and 6 feet 
6 inches in diameter, with air-pumps and two force-pumps, worked 
by a direct-acting steam-engine of 10-horse power; an iron circular 
saw-bench, shafting and gearing. There are the requisite trollies and 
other utensils for the trade, and the wharf is fitted with a five- 
ton crane, A small capital only required. The premises are held on 
lease for an unexpired term of about eighteen years, at a rental of 
3502. per annum.—For further particulars apply to Messrs, FULLER 
& HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 


i | 10 BRICKMAKERS, POTTERS, and 

OTHERS.—Valuable LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, with Brick 
Kilns, Potteries, &c, situate at Coley, in the important Borough 
of Reading.—Mr. GEOKGE SHACKEL, Jun. has received instruc- 
tions to OFFER FOR SALE, by Private Tender, on MONDAY, 
the 11th day of NOVEMBER next, the unexpired Term of Twenty- 
three Years of a VALUABLE LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, com- 
prising in the whole about 34 acres, including the well-known 
Coley Potteries and Brick Kilns, with several cottages and other 
buildings (in the occupation of Mr. Collier), together with about 
16 acres of capital Garden Land, several Cottages with Gardens, and 
about 12 acres of excellent Pasture and Meadow Land, in the occupa- 
tion of responsible tenants. The highest TENDER will be accepted 
for the whole of the property as above mentioned. Possession of 
the Brick Kilns and Potteries will be given on 25th March, 1862 (with 
power to dig clay from the day of purchase), and of the remainder of 
the property at Michaelmas next. The Coley Potteries and Brick 
Works have obtained a well-known celebrity for the manufacture of 
all kinds of pottery-ware, pipes, tiles, bricks, &c. and a first-rate 
business is done at the works.—Further particul with iti 
of sale, forms of Tender, rentals, &c. may be obtained of Mr. GEORGE 
SHACKEL, Jun. Land Agent and Surveyor, 163, Friar-street, Read- 
ing, at whose Office the lease is lying for inspection, and to whom 
TENDERS will have to be delivered by TWELVE o’clock on the lth 
day of NOVEMBER next. 


O BUILDERS and SPECULATORS.— 


ISLINGTON.—TO BE LET, upon lease, a desirable PROPERTY, 
immediately opposite the principal entrance of the new Agricultural 
Hall.—For particulars, apply to WILLIAM POWELL, Architect, 16, 
Walbrook, City, E.C. 


XTENSIVE PREMISES TO BE LET 


on LEASE, situate in Gough-street, near the Gray’s-inn-road, 
suitable for manufacturers, saw-mill proprietors, builders, and others, 
requiring large workshops, sheds, and yard.—For particulars, apply to 
GEORGE MANSFIELD & SON, Henry-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, W.C. ; 
or Messrs, HUMPHREYS & WALLEN, 68, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


REEHOLD LAND.—For SALE, at a 


reduced price, a very desirable Plot of FREEHOLD LAND, 
situate at New Barnet, with a frontage on the main road of 52 feet by 
214 feet, and close to the Great Northern Railway station. Alsoa 
FREEHOLD PLOT, situate at Tottenham, with a frontage of 59 feet 
by pt feet.—Apply to W. COCKING, 170, Albany-street, Regent’s- 
park. 


O BRICKMAKERS and OTHERS.—TO 

BE SOLD, the LEASE of a Valuable BRICKFIELD, twelve 

miles from London, abounding with good brick earth. Plant at valu- 

ation, The present proprietor is leaving the country.—All particulars 

be be amis by addressing to J. C. L. 4, Denmark-street, Isling- 
on, N. 
































SPHALTE FLOORING 


WOODS & COCKSEDGE’S PATENT PORTABLE ASPHALTE 
CALDRON and APPARATUS, with full instructions for use. Thrice 
highly commended by the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
The most effective apparatus for preparing the best, cheapest, and 
most healthy flooring for agricultural and other buildings.—Made only 
by WOUDS & COCKSEDGE (late Woods & Son), Suffolk Iron Works, 
Stowmarket. 

London Agents: RICHARDS & OO. 117 and 118, Bishopsgate Within. 








ITY-ROAD.- -ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 


J HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
one or more Repairing Leases, for 21 years from Lady-day, 1862, the 
HOUSES Nos. 240 to 250, and 224 to 266, City-road (formerly Windsor- 
place) ; and the Houses Nos. 15 to 24, Windsor-place, facing the York- 
road.—For further particulars, apply at Mr. HARDWICK’S Office, 
No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendi-h-square.—Tenders are to be sealed 
up, and delivered at the Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUES- 
DAY, the 12th NOVEMBER, at a Quarter before ELEVEN o’clock 
precisely. WILLIAM WIX, Clerk, 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 


ROTHERHITHE. — To BUILDERS and 


OTHERS. — FREEHOLD PROPERTY, belonging to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, TO BE LET, on a Building Lease, with a 
frontage of 100 feet to the river.—The plan may be seen at Mr. 
HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
where further particulars may be ascertained. 

WILLIAM WIX, Clerk, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 





TEAM-ENGINES FOR SALE.—Several 

superior High-pressure, from 6 to 12 horse power.—For pat 

ticulars and price, apply to B, WILLIS, Britannia Works, Cowlcy- 
road, Uxbridge, 


AN IRON ROLLER for SALE, weighing 


about twenty tons, and in excellent condition. May be seen in 
Dufour’s-place, Bread-street, Golden-square. Teuders for the purchase 
and removal of the same, within ten days from the acceptance of the 
price offered, to be made in writing, addressed to me, sealed and 
endorsed, “ Tender for Roiler,” and l+ft at the Paving Office, Dufour’s- 
place, Broad-street, Golden-square, W. on or befvre the 5th NOVEM- 
BER next, GEORGE BUZZARD, Vestry Clerk, 

St. James’s, Westminster. 


PPARATUS for the MANUFACTURE 


of COAL GAS, small size, FOR SALE, cheap.—Addzess, 
F. G. 5, James-place, Marlborough-road, Chelsea. 

















Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Nos. 311 
and 312,Case V.; aud any quantity may be obtained of Messrs. 
KNIGHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries. 
Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the Quarries, 
Samples forwarded, and any other information may be obtained of 
Mr. T. P. LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 


The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED 8TOCK of BLOCK 

ONE, of all kinds, is atthe VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall. 
Poplar. Setnitocts , Builders, and Masons, are requested to call and 

née the quality. 

SAMUEL TRICKETT has plenty of stones that are building 
stones, and require no INDURATION, yet they are uniform in colour 
and good tint. Parties would do well to see his Stock ; also NOTE, 
delivered direct from the Quarries to all parts of the Kingdom. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST STONE-WHARF in LONDON. 
Address, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Isle of Dogs, E. 
A large quantity of Sawn Headstones for Sale, A Quantity of 
Grindstones for Exportation, 








REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, about 


~ four acres, at Tottenham, well situate, in a neighbourhood 
where houses of a small ciass are in great demand, TO BE SOLD or 
LET, on building leases, Liberal advances will be made.—Messrs, 
DEBENHAM & TEWSON, 80, Cheapside. 


IGHBURY.—An ESTATE, of about 


18 acres, in a first-class neighbourhood, roads made and sewers 
in, TO BE LET on long LEASE for building under very favourable 
arrangements.—Apply to Mr. J. EDMESTON, Architect, &c, 5, Crown- 
court, Old Broad-street, E.C, 


Boens LAND, near Kennington Park. 


TO BE LET, on Building Leases, for ninety-nine years, a 
valuable PLOT of FREEHOLD GROUND, containing 5a. Or. Op. lying 
between Newinxton-place, Doddington-grove, New-street, ana South- 
place, in the parish of 8t. Mary, Newington.—For plans, and further 
particulars, apply to Mr. GRITTEN, 8, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 








O LAND-STEWARDSand STEAM SAW- 
MILL PROPRIETORS.—FOR SALE, an Iron-frame CIRCULAR, 
SAW MACHINE, fitted with a self-teeding apparatus, and 30 _% 
travelling-plate ; iron stand, carriages, and rollers. The spind i 4 
made to rise and fall for the purposes of grooving and rebating. r ? 
fitted with a good boring bench and tools, There is about 24 fee he 
shafting and six riggers, and the whole is well made and equal to new. 

Apply to Mr. CHEALE, Uckfield. 
SON, 


HARMER & 

e IRONMONGERS, &c. that 

Beg to inform their customers and the building trade generally i s 
having recently REMOVED into their NEW PREMISES, No. % 
HORSEFERRY-ROAD, they have been enabled largely to in MON: 
their STOCK of BUILDEKS’ and CABINET-MAKERS' TRON any 
GERY, and at the same time to REDUCE THE PRICES ose 
articles in consequence of the depression in the building ; 


Price lists free by post. ? 
Nos, 3 and 19, Horseferry-road, and 1, New Peter-street, West 








minster, 8.W. Fstablished 1817, 
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Residences and Domestic Arrangements in 
Paris and in London. 


FEW years ago 
there was no villa 
architecture,accord- 
ing to the English 
idea of it, in or 
about Paris, and to 
this hour you may 
leave the city, with 
little exception, 
choosing any road, 
and see nothing but 
the same straight 
line, unenlivened by 
the appearance of 
domestic life, the 
charm of well-cul- 
tivated gardens,and 
the occasional taste 
in architecture, that 
characterize the en- 
virons of London. 
However, at many 
of the towns and 
villages from which 
Paris is now easily 
accessible by rail- 
way, excellent speci- 
mensof architecture 
have sprungup; and 
woods and parks are rapidly undergoing the pro- 
cess of transformation analogous to that of the 
eligible building-sites, but with greater taste than, 
in the environs of London. 

In the immediate vicinity of the fortified encgeinte 
of Paris, the recently laid out property at Neuilly, 
north-west, and the neighbourhood of the Bois 
de Vincennes east, have been much resorted to. 
The “jardin a Anglais” is now common ; but 
garden and grounds attached to private houses 
are not attended to assiduously as in England : 
thus a source of effect is lost. The same is hardly 
to be said of the public gardens: and as to arbo- 
riculture, there is much to be learned in the 
boulevards. There is a curious arrangement of 
gardens sometimes seen, which consists in the 
formation of canals and rustic bridges on the 
smallest scale. On the other hand, by clever 
management, as in the levels, the resources of a 
very confined bit of ground are often turned to 
the largest account. We know indeed, at a café 
in one of the narrowest and most crowded streets 
of Paris, a capital illustration of what may be 
done in the way of taste by French hands. There 
the best effect is produced by the skilful disposi- 
tion of a few evergreens in tubs on the footway,— 
the house-front being a few feet set back,—and 
by the bank of flowers in the windows of the 
well-lighted and glittering interior. Bare wall is 
an eyesore to French taste. Thus, much use is 
made of ivy: or very frequently, the end of a 
house is covered with lattice-work to the top of 
the wall, and that remains as the decoration. 
Occasionally, false windows and the painted repre- 
sentation of a roof are chosen for the like object, 
even in connection with buildings of a superior 
character, In many of the small country- 
houses, the garden-walls are stuccoed in the 
form of panels, the margin being smooth- 
faced, and the panel itself rough-cast and 
coloured brick-red, or orange. Or, the panel 
18 scored with thin lines in the form of 
lattice-work ; and the incisions are filled with a 
slate-coloured cement. The coping is of Italian 
tiles, in one or two courses, with a ridge, like a 





features by vases, which seem to be never with- 
out flowers; or, stone piers present sculptured 
ornament of a high class. Iron-work generally 
displays a considerable amount of gilding. One soon 
begins to prefer the effect of the garden inclosure 
walls, at least, to that of a plain brick, flat-stone 
coped, wall. We have spoken of the use of brick 
in Paris, in a preceding article. It is more used ip 
the environs ; but always, red brick, with distinct 
view to chosen effect. Circular towers at angles 
are rather common. Enghien-les-Bains, a place 
of summer resort beyond St. Denis, is remarkable 
for the number of its houses directly imitated 
from the Swiss cottages: but these are perhaps 
the work of one local builder. 

The migration westward, or to the country any 
side of Paris, however, has done as yet little to 
affect sensibly the rents of tenements “ en ville :” 
speculation, and health-destruction to some ex- 
tent attendant, therefore, continue te work in 
quarters which we have spoken of. The buildings 
composed of a ground story and cue with dormers 
in the mansard roof, attached to private hotels, 
that is, separating court from street, and containing 
as in the Faubourg St. Germain, often an elegant 
gateway, are disappearing, to be replaced by many 
storied structures, remunerative for outlay,and ele- 
gant in theirarchitectural details, but prejudicial in 
onerespect, and which are too lofty for their features 
to be comfortably seen or appreciated. In some 
cases, the original character of court and garden 
as adjuncts, is further altered by the addition of 
a third block in the rear. There you may find a 
staircase serving the ¢éfages from premicr to 
sixiéme, packed in something like the space on 
plan of cabin-stairs in a Thames steam-boat. Be 
careful how you come down from any artist friend 
that you are unfortunate enough to have in any of 
the more elevated regions; you will have plenty 
of opportunities for risking your life in other 
cases. The descent from the top of the column 
in the Place Vendome is less dangerous than even 
that of a more spacious staircase in some of the 
otherwise best-planned buildings. There is an 
appearance of ingenuity in the French staircases 
which attracts the eye in a drawing ; and there is 
great skill in masonry; but the omission of 
*‘quarter-pace” landings, and the oblique, in 
place of the rectangular disposition of what with 
us would be the lines of “ flyers,” that is to say, 
the use of what are really winders, even throughout 
the length of the straight wall bounding an oblong 
space on plan (forgetting that the tendency after 
the first step or two, is for the eye to guide the 
body in a line parallel with that of the wall), is 
certainly carried to too great an extent.* 

There are two general arrangements in Paris, 
of the block of a building of the larger kind, divided 
into appartements, irrespective of the case of the 
hétels, as in the Faubourg St. Germain. The ori- 
ginal plan either has a central court or two or 
more courts similarly enclosed, and which may be 
laid out as gardens in the best buildings; or one 
side, next to the street, is left open to the latter. 
This plan is the best in every respect, but of course 
onlyso long as the portion next the street is not filled 
in. Itis not the most common of the two plans. In 
the majority of the appartements there is, how- 
ever, deficient ventilation from the court; that is, 
there are all the evils of rooms in houses which are 
“back to back.” The evil attendant on building 
over ground originally required to be left unoccu- 
pied, is in process of consummation in many parts 
of London; and the tendency towards the disposal 
of ground at the backs of houses,—sometimes for 
erection of the very class of building which should 
have wide accesses,—and towards the destruction 
of the pleasant gardens in front of houses, and 
substitution of erections of most unsightly cha- 
racter, demands constant watching. Original 





* The lever-handles of the doors of Da French shops, 
are a source of danger in shutting the doors, to those not 
accustomed to them. The doors of apartments in hotels, 
and the drawers of commodes, however, have no handles 
at all; so that plenty of time is lost in substituting the 





miniature roof, The piers are made pleasing 


key when not wanted for its proper purpose. 


breathing-space is clogged up; and, whilst new 
streets are necessary in each capital, towards the 
development and utilization of fresh quarters, cen- 
tral or at the outskirts, they are only too much 
become needed as a trifling counteractive of the 
manner of building which we have spoken of. 

There are some well-remembered episodes in 
one of the volumes of Sir E, Bulwer Lytton’s 
“ Night and Morning,” where the contrasts which 
may exist under the same roof in Paris have been 
brought together with telling effect. The whole 
novel has been translated in the feuilleton of La 
Patrie. We will quote the author’s words con- 
cluding one of the scenes, and in the French 
dress :— 

*‘ Ainsi, au premier, la fortune, la danse, la joie, les 
plaisirs, et les festins!.. 

Plus haut, dans la mansarde, Ja misére, Ja souffrance, 
le froid, la faim, et la mort!.. 

Telle est une grand ville, surtout Paris, ot le méme toit 
couvre les variétés les plus opposées de l’ordre social. 

Iln y a rien d’étrange dans ce rapprochement des deux 
extrémes, mais ce qu'il y a d’étrange, de triste méme, 
c’est qu’il est excessivement rare que les voisins les plus 
proches se connaissent. 

Ainsi, M™e de Merville, qui habitait le somptueux 
appartement du premier é'age, cette femme au cceur si 
compatissant et si charitable, ignorait complétement 
quelle détresse existait autour d’elle. 


La musique, si joyeuse aux oreilles de ses hdtes, était 
parvenne jusqu’aux oreilles malades de l’agonie et du 
besoin.” 


The general assertion comprised in this, is cor- 
rect. The facts as to the buildings in which 
might be the appartement of Madame de Merville, 
are now slightly different. 

We are amongst those who believe that it 
would be well for all classes of people, could rich 
and poor live as near together, and with the mere 
chance of mutual influence and services, as in the 
same street or house. Few are there who know any- 
thing of the domesticcondition of thepoorer classes ; 
yet many good men are there who assen to 
statements showing the need of improvement. 
But, is not a more friendly feeling than exists 
generally between classes, necessary to each class ? 
There is much more of this intercourse in Paris 
than in London; and we believe we rightly draw 
attention to the effects,—however uuflattering it 
may be to hint a comparison with what exists in 
England. It seems impossible for two English- 
men of different ranks in life, or in the relations 
of master and servant, to be real friends. There is 
always an aping to get up to the conventional posi- 
tion of some class, which begets the looking-down. 
One who wants attention must make a show of 
expecting it. He then gets it, in his own 
country, say from those only whom he employs, 
or with whom he deals. He carries the same 
bearing to the Continent; and, accordingly, 
Englishmen are everywhere disliked. Now, to 
our mind, the tendency of large towns,—here © 
treating their increase of population, along with 
a certain development of distinct quarters, as un- 
checked,—may be a serious evil. First, what are 
the facts of the increase? Mr, A. Legoyt, whose 
name will be remembered by those who attended 
the meetings last year of the International Statis- 
tical Congress, is just now analyzing our national 
census returns in the Moniteur, in commencing a 
series of “Etudes sur les Populations Euro- 
péennes.” He not only finds, what we knew, that 
the increase of population in England and Wales 
was made up by an increase in that of the towns, 
and shows that the agglomération of people had 
been greatest in the provincial towns of the first 
rank, considerable in London, and decreasing in- 
versely to the importance of the towns of second 
and third rank; but he remarks that the same 
tendency to agglomération had been discovered in 
France. Now, it is premature to say that the 
“‘agglomération” is a good or an evil for a 
country at large; though the fact that the female 
sex, in England, has increased more than the 
male,—whilst it is in towns that there is the 
greatest retardation in the provision of places of 
habitation; that is to say, in providing the true 
sphere of woman’s occupation,—should be taken 
into serious consideration. But it is clear that 
the manner of the agglomeration requires constant 
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watching, and much greater activity in the pro- 
vision of the sanitary, social, and moral appli- 
ances than has been exhibited in London. It 
is unwise and unjustifiable, on moral and 
social considerations, to adhere to the prac- 
tice whereby arises a Whitechapel with no 
admixture of one class except in the person of 
the resident clergyman, and a Tyburnia with none 
of another class except a few shopkeepers. The 
theory of the country-gentlemen is better. Each 
class in England can be the means of improving 
each other; but, the first step is acquaintance 
with one another. Unfortunately, even in the 
west-end of London, owing to the manner in 
which streets are planned and connected, and the 
system on which houses are designed and built, 
there are many quarters little known to those 
who live in close vicinity to them. There must 
necessarily be second and third class streets in 
each quarter: but if so, the residences in them 
should be first-class in everything that relates to 
domestic comfort and health, wherefrom come the 
good conduct which will deserve the respect of 
neighbours. If the cost of ground be too great to 
permit of « distinct building for each family; if 
the means of communication to suburbs be too 
difficult ; or, if a certain number of persons must 
reside in central situations with the disadvan- 
tages thereof; it follows that it would be better 
to provide the places of residence in buildings of 
the scale of those in Paris, divided into “ apparte- 
ments”? as economical of space, but without the 
disadvantages for health which may be found. It 
has been already shown how this might be done. 
The saving in mere staircase-space is a great gain. 
The external-gallery system of the Streatham- 
street buildings,—which we have always said 
should be extended to street fronts for a certain 
proportion of buildings to be erected,—and the 
arrangement of a staircase entirely open on one 
side, are well deserving the attention of the 
French architects. Such arrangements get rid of 
the bulk of the difficulty as regards ventilation. 
We are surprised to find that some Frenchmen 
spexk of the general London system as better than 
theirown. Mr. Legoyt even seems to be under 
that impression ; and a writer in ZL’Zllustration 
goes to the length of recommending what would 
be at present impossible, in Paris,—provision of a 
distinct building for each family. Such writers 
mistake the condition of residences and families 
in London. This is not surprising. People from 
the provinces, in England, make the same mis- 
take. But, so far as the heart of London is con- 
cerned, for the second and third rate streets, if 
not the first, the principle upon which houses are 
built, and the manner of occupancy, are not con- 
sistent with one another. Mr. Legoyt says :— 


“It is, besides, of moment to remark that in England, 
the habit, as regards each family, of having even in the 
towns a distinct house, however humble it may be, is one 
of the characteristic ¢raits of the national manners. 
Nowhere in Europe has the love of ‘ home,’ that is to say 
of the domestic hearth, calm, quiet, discreet, sheltered 
from the curious eye of the neighbour or servitors, or 
from the obligations of the life in common, thrust more 
profound roots than in England.” 

How sad that with all this yearning which the 
writer recognizes, the condition of the actual 
“home” should drive parents to—the national 
vice,—children, of each sex, to the school of—the 
streets,—and all of a too large section of our popu- 
lation to guilt and crime. In real truth there is 
more of home comfort possible in a Paris apparte- 
ment than a London “lodging,” or than in many 
a London house; though not more than might be 
had in buildings erected after some of our present 
models. There are great defects in the Paris re- 
sidences ; but there is much to be learned on the 
one side as on the other. Indeed, the French 
“‘ appartements” offer the sort of accommodation 
which has been lately so much spoken of as want- 
ing, and on that account, doubtless, have been 
alluded to in some of the letters which have ap- 
peared in our pages. They have always an 
enclosing door ; there is a hopper-shoot (“ plomb’”’) 
for the refuse, and other conveniences, close ad- 
me ; the apparatus of the cuisine, from the 

rench manner of living, and skill in getting much 
out of little in the way of meat, and at small cost, 
can be put in a corner, where it will serve to cook 
“un potage,” and “trois plats,” occupying less 
space than one of our emigrant’s or portable 
stoves; there is a regular branch of industry in 
Paris for the carriage every morning, of the 
water of the Seine, or that from the “fontaine ” 
in the court, to the “appartement,” in which 
last there is often a cistern and filtering-appa- 
ratus; and there is also in Paris what we have 
frequently contended for as necessary in London to 
allow the advantages of public wash-houses to reach 
the class and individuals whom they were intended 
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to benefit, namely, a “ lavoir,” within a moderate 
distance of each habitation. There are according to 
one statement * 174 such wash-houses, encouraged 
by a reduction of the water-rates. From inquiry, 
we find that the mother of a family may take 
linen to one of these establishments in the evening, 
and for a few sous have it again the next morning 
clean for ironing in her own room without further 
trouble. There are further, in Paris, 200 bathing- 
establishments, furnishing an average of 2,500,000 
baths per annum, each with an unlimited and 
copious supply of water; besides which there are 
the “ bains ambulants,” or portable baths, much 
used ; also cheap hygienic baths under the direc- 
tion of a society ; and the “ Ecoles de Natation,” 
or swimming schools, for both sexes, on the Seine, 
in summer. There are créches, or public nurseries, 
where a mother who has to work during the day, 
can leave her child by payment of twenty cen- 
times ; and there are societies and institutions for 
educational and medical relief more numerous and 
on a larger scale than it is possible for us to give 
the idea of in this article. Whether these latter 
charitable institutions lessen the feeling of re- 
sponsibility in the parent, we cannot now decide ; 
and would therefore leave that important question 
untouched. 

In what we have described as the resources of a 
Paris “appartement” we do not say there is 
everything that conduces to health or the idea of 
“home:” we would say rather, differently ; and 
our remarks have shown as much: nevertheless 
if the arrangements and conveniences are not 
equal to those of our model dwellings for families 
and to the Victoria-street Chambers, we are not 
sure that the mass of the inhabitants of London 
are better off in their habitations than the inha- 
bitants of Paris. A great deal more than is con- 
sistent with truth, is said by Englishmen, of that 
love of home as distinctively English. Were the 
passion so deeply seated as asserted, there would 
be less difficulty than there is, in forming associa- 
tions for the construction of blocks of residences 
with the prospect of return; and every respect to 
comfort and decency in the habitation of a family, 
would not be sacrificed, as it is by a large portion 
of our artisan population, to the show of owner- 
ship in the street-door. It is the man’s wife who 
is more in fault than the head of the family him- 
self; and she reaps a sad reward. French writers 
may draw a nice distinction between the comfort- 
able and the “ bien-étre,” and say that the love of 
the former is the characteristic of a people 
“égoiste;”? but they mistake the value of the 
thing, and they are unjust to their own nation. 
The French “ confort” indeed means aid, rather 
than domestic comfort; but is not the English 
idea conveyed by the constantly-used expression 
“chez soi?” What is meant is provided for 
better by the “ appartements” of Paris with all 
their defects, than by the London lodgings. If it 
be granted that the insufficiency of the “ apparte- 
ment” drives the husband out of doors; be it re- 
marked that he can take his wife with him to 
theatre or café, with less difficulty than in England. 
We judge of all classes in France by a standard 
which may be erroneous applied to a certain 
section, which is as large as the home-loving class 
in England. Somehow, between the café and the 
French home, amongst the bourgeoisie at least, 
the domestic virtues exist, all the caricatures of 
Gavarni to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
who that has seen the children out-of-doors, will 
say that these are not happy ? 

The chief improvements required in the Paris 
“ appartements,” relate to certain conveniences, 
These, however, cannot be perfected until the 
“municipality” have completed those arrange- 
ments for sewerage and water-supply on which 
they are actively engaged. The deficiency has 
probably been the chief cause of some habits 
which are offensive to English tastes. The 
* plomb ” or refuse-water receptacle, in premises 
of inferior class, is otten placed externally below 
a window-sill, with communication to the rain- 
water-pipe : the refuse finds its way too sluggishly 
to the street-gutters; so that despite the admi- 
rable system of street-washing, a disagreeable 
stench results in the hot weather in many parts 
of Paris, probably because the same attention 
cannot be paid by the “‘locataires” in-doors, as 
by the public authorities. We have already re- 
ferred to the appropriation of rooms in the roof of 
a house. A building, in which would be the 
“‘appartement” of a Madame de Merville, in a 
fashionable quarter, would hardly now afford a 
nest for the,poor family, as described by the 
novelist, in the mansard, or anywhere else. Yet 
such space, left void in a London house, is too 
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valuable to be lost in Paris. How it is appro. 
priated, and the results, shall be told in the words 
of one whose contribution to the unravelling of a 
serious subject, has been already made use of jn 
these pages. After speaking of the imperfect 
observation of the regulations regarding the 
cubical capacity of each sleeping-room in a Paris 
house, Mr. Jules Simon says :— 

‘But that which the authorities could not do, or at 
least that which has not been done, is the compelling the 
proprietors [of buildings let in appartements] to place 
the sleeping-rooms of the domestics in the appartements 
of the masters. All the servants of a house [building] 
Semmes de chambre, nursemaids, female cooks, vulets de 
chambre, and coachmen, inhabit, under the roofs, cells 
scarcely enclosed, into which you can enter only by 
stooping, lighted by a fixed pane of glass or a lucarne- 
window, icy and sometimes inundated in winter, burning 
and stifling in summer. These cells are evidently and ne. 
cessarily uninhabitable : for, if people could stand upright 
in them, breathe in them, live in them, they would appro. 
priate them for letting, and they would find a little higher 
up, or, if there were not a garret, in the cellars, in some 
nook of the staircase, the place of a mattress for the 
servants. In truth, this seventh story is inhuman, one 
might say murderous; it is suggestive of the famous 
leads of Venice, which probably were better than our 
mansards. But is it only inhuman? Who overlooks 
these lmboes, inaccessible by their elevation, their tem- 
perature, their dirtiness? It is thence, that the plague 
descends into the houses; and in order that morals be 
not less injured than hygiene, it is there th tis established 
in permanence the school of theft and lust. God preserve 
every young girl from serving in a virtuous house which 
can lodge her only there. * 

There are houses in the west of London where 
the servants are not much better lodged. Can it 
be wondered at if good servants are difficult to be 
got, aud that a young woman who has “lived in 
the best of families ” makes an indifferent wife. 

The “portiers” or “concierges” of Paris, are 
not better off. Always obliged to be within reach 
of the cordon, in a well-regulated house, and 
within eye-shot of him who enters, they are domi- 
ciled in a “ loge” with a most confined sleeping- 
room. What with their vigilance, and that of the 
police, property is safe; but they often exercise a 
disagreeable power over locataires who may have 
displeased them, as by not allowing some of the 
claims they have contrived to establish defying 
the law. They can be conveniently blind for a 
consideration. It must be allowed that the neces- 
sity of such an officer, is one of the difficulties in 
the adoption of the Paris system: but it is nota 
conclusive or insurmountable one. 

Any difficulty of internal planning seems just 
now courted in Paris. By reason of the excessive 
fondness for circuses where streets intersect, the 
architects have peculiar chances of showing skill, 
which they seem quite ready to accept. The 
canted corners in other cases, may be the best 
mode of meeting an evil of narrow streets which 
cannot be altered. Our view of the merits and 
defects of the street-planning, has been in part 
stated. The sites of public buildings are well 
chosen ; statues and fountains, squares and their 
accessories, are treated with judgment as well as 
prodigality of art; trees line the boulevards, and 
flowers bloom in public gardens; “ ornament” is 
everywhere, and sculpture prevalent to an extent 
that English architects dare not dream of yet; 
every hand engaged seems to be an able one: but 
the work is being done too quickly. Thus, there 
is the monotony in the vistas, which we have re- 
ferred to, and in the circuses and canted corners ; 
and there are many defects in the separate build- 
ings; but the porte-cochéres alone would be worth 
avisit to Paris. The decorative characteristics of 
Paris architecture, however, we may have another 
opportunity of examining. ; : 

Were there any truth in the assertion which 
has been made, that the authorities have the 
direct aim of making Paris a fit residence for 
persons only of large incomes, the result would be 
to be deplored. We learn, indeed, that many 
kinds of manufacture are discouraged, in quarters 
where they lately existed ; but this is induced not 
merely by the desire of getting rid of, or pro- 
viding elsewhere for the workmen. We ourselves 
should be glad to be rid of the City Gas Works; 
and the incendiary candle-making establishment 
by St. Paul’s. 
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FLORENCE EXHIBITION. 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Ir the modern architecture of Italy do not 
shine very brightly at Florence, the noble art - 
painting has the advantage over it of possessing @ 
least the germs of excellence ; and, indeed, there 
are several pictures which would do credit to eny 
country ; although fair criticism compels us ha 
deny that the general run of pictures comes up to 
the standard of London or Paris. For this latter 
result the education of the artist is to be blamed ; 





* Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1861, page 41. 





* “T*Ouvriére,”’ par Jules Simon. 
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for, though an Italian artist is generally taught 
to draw and copy beautifully ; yet, when the time 
comes for him to produce something original, he 
has got into such a habit of copying, that he is fit 
for very little else. The antique and the great 
masters have destroyed all his original powers; and 
I seriously believe that the very best thing for 


* fature Italian artists of all kinds would be to lock 


up all the treasures of art bequeathed to them by 
their ancestors, until such time as they should 
have learned to do without them. At the same 
time it must be confessed that the generality of 
subjects are better chosen than with Us; and we 
find but few of those puerilities which cause so 
many mirthfal faces in the rooms of our own 
Academy. Inthe present collection (which, it should 
be stated, contains several works executed many 
years ago, and of which the authors are deceased), 
historical subjects, ancient and modern, are de- 
cidedly in the majority, and the portraits few and 
far between. Religious pictures are also very 
scarce, and certainly the worst of all. 

Of the various schools, those of Milan and Naples 
shine conspicuously in the works of Pagliano, 
Celentano, and Morelli, the first of whom has a 
delightfully-coloured picture of the Assassination 
of Buondelmonte, and another of the rather stock 
subject of Tintoret and his Daughter. In the 
former painting the colouring is most brilliant and 
harmonious, although the execution is a little 
coarse, Celentano, on the contrary, has produced 
a most pleasing effect with simply black, white, 
and a few purples and reds; the picture represent- 
ing the Venetian council of ten proceeding to 
their place of assembly. Their attention is evi- 
dently taken up with some weighty matter, for 
the various groups are earnestly discoursing with 
oneanother. Morelli, the compatriot of Celantano 
(for both are from Naples), contributes four very 
excellent subjects. The first is a party of ladies 
in a boat, going to a masquerade; and one of them 
is frightening a little child by putting on her 
mask: the second picture gives us a serenade; 
the third, the interior of a Pompeian bath,—a 
nude subject; and the fourth, the madness of 
Haydee, trom “ Don Juan.” 

We have especially mentioned these three gen- 
tlemen because they appear to have produced the 
best pictures in the exhibition, although they are 
placed in the galleries, and not in the saloons, on 
the ground-floor ; which latter would appear to be 
the place of honour. At the same time it should 
be remembered that there are many distinguished 
artists at Venice and Rome who have been pre- 
vented from sending their works by the Govern- 
ments under which they have the misfortune to 
live; and it is only fair therefore to suspend our 
verdict as to the superiority of one school over 
another until political events shall have per- 
mitted amore general exhibition than the present 
one. But to return to the pictures. The Reli- 
gious school is represented by Spano (Naples), 
“ Jacob and Rachel ;” Ruo, “St. Sebastian ;” Rapa 
Zardi, “St. Benedict blessing St. Placido ;” De 
Giovanni, “St, Eloi in his Workshop,”—two 
chubby angels (such as we all so much ad- 
mire in our own St. Paul’s) present him with a 
mitre and a crozier; Trecourt, “St. Nicolo di 
Bari ;’ and Fattori, “Esther and Ahasuerus,” 
“St. John the Baptist before Herod,” &c.; and of 
course there is the usual collection of Madonnas. 
None of these pictures are very striking: per- 
haps they may be best described as belonging 
to the blanket school, which gives them all a 
strong family likeness, However, oue artist has 
produced an imitation of Correggio; and Fat- 
tori’s works will, doubtless, remind English 
visitors of their countryman, Mr. Solomon Hart, 
R.A. Many of the historical pictures labour 
under the same defect of substituting blanket 
dra . F 
Crapery to costume that we have just noticed 
in the sacred subjects. Others, again, sin in a 
inuch more glaring manner: thus the late Bez- 
zuoli’s “Entry of Charles VII. into Florence ” is 
redolent of Elizabethan costume and armour 3 and 
the very same fault is committed in the “ Defeat 
of Ezzelinono of Padua,” the work of Malatesta ; 
and again the same suit of armour does service 
D. Smargi Assi’s “Dispute of the Angel and 
ge: for the Soul of Buonaconte di Montrefelto.” 
os other hand, the costume is exceedingly 
Dek carried out in Ussi’s “ Banishment of the 
the te sanemn” one of the best pictures in 
“Plato cing; and pretty fairly in Pucinello’s 
oie nic Evenings of Lorenzo di Medici.” Many 
Re me, and those high in authority, — Sir J. 
PY de ds, for instance,—tell us that costume is a 
7 — po may be put aside, if a picture pos- 
bes b iy er qualities, such as colour, composition, 
that ut, after all, does it not stand to common sense 

at when an artist wishes to paint a historical 


picture, it is his duty to represent the scene as 
it really might have taken place, and not as it 
never possibly could have happened? The Icono- 
clasts, by Morelli (mentioned above) is a picture 
deserving of great praise; but the same can 
hardly be said of its neighbour (by Petarlini), a 
semi-religious subject said to represent the tri- 
umph of truth, but in reality a scene from the 
Apocalypse, with variations and improvements by 
the author: one of these improvements is the 
introduction of Italy. It would appear from the 
ticket that his Majesty, Victor Emmanuel, has 
made the acquisition of this work of art ; and one 
is certainly curious to know what he thinks of it. 
His gracious Majesty (according to the journals, 
which are just now teeming with anecdotes re- 
garding the royal family) manifested great 
emotion on beholding the work of Conti, repre- 
senting the execution of the Ciguola family, by 
the order of the Austrian general, Urban, during 
the late war. This is evidently the sensation pic- 
ture of the collection; but, beyond the choice of 
the subject, there is nothing very particular about 
it. Bezzuoli contributes the “ Finding the Body 
of Manfred after the Battle of Benevento,” which, 
it is to be hoped, will not become a fine stock sub- 
ject, like our own “ Finding the Body of Harold.” 
As might be expected, the incidents of the late 
war are reproduced in a great number of pictures, 
some of which are ticketed as the property of the 
Government, and are probably commissions. Of 
course, in every case, the Austrians are getting the 
worst of it; and at last the spectator begins to 
regard them as the natural enemies of the human 
race; instead of the quiet, good-natured people 
they are, when left aloe by their rulers. Of all 
these pictures, perhaps those by Induno, of Milan, 
are the best. 

The landscape painters appear to have studied 
in the French school, and are consequently apt to 
get their effects too dark and indistinct. Cabianca, 
Borrani, Vertumni, and Signorini, however, ex- 
hibit works of great merit, and have evidently 
gone tonature. Querena’s “ Interior of St. Mark’s, 
Venice,” is very much in the style of D. Roberts, 
R.A.; while Ferrari’s “ Piazza Navona at Rome” 
strongly reminds us of the best works of G. 
Jones, R.A. Although not in any great number, 
the collection of portraits is sufficiently extensive 
to give a very good idea of the state of this 
branch of the art; and, strange to say, it is only 
among them that we detect any traces of 
pre-Raffaellism. Among these latter are a child 
(no name), a lady by Cassiole of Sienna, and a 
male head by Bezzuoli. There are three excellent 
portraits by Gordigiani, and a very indifferent one 
of the King by Massimi. A half-length of a lady, 
by Castellini, is principally noticeable on account 
of its elaborately carved cinque-cento frame: the 
material is boxwood. 

The exhibition by no means shines in water- 
colour drawings, but there are several leaves of 
a book of hours, illuminated by Rudolphi, which 
are executed with great delicacy: the burnished 
gold is also very good, but the figures do not 
quite come up to the other parts. Napoleon Verga, 
ou the other hand, has several copies from ancient 
illuminations, which leave nothing to be desired 
as regards finish and lightness of touch. While 
on the subject of water-colours, the numerous 
works (landscapes) of C. Bossoli must not be 
forgotten: they occupy two whole rooms, and re- 
present all the events of the late war. These 
drawings are executed in gouache with a great 
deal of skill, but to an English eye have the dis- 
advantage of being a little too opaque. They are 
known in London. 

From the paintings we pass on to the sculp- 
ture; and here the Italians quite equal if they do 
not surpass our own school, But after an attentive 
survey of the whole of this branch of the arts as 
exhibited at Florence, the stranger would be apt 
to award the palm of excellence to the three busts 
exhibited by Mr. Hiram Powers: however, the 
full-length figures by the same artist are by no 
means above the common run; and, indeed, are 
surpassed by several others. In the religious 
school one of the best things is the little bas-relief 
of “The Flight into Egypt,” by Buzzi, where the 
sharp square cutting and good drawing make up 
for the very small projection of the figures. Both 
this and another work by the same author (Paolo 
and Francesca da’ Rimini) are not unworthy of 
Donatello. Nencini has an acrobatic Massacre of 
the Innocents in the John of Bologna style; and 
many Englishmen will recognise the Ishmael of 
Strazzi as wellas a certain marble washhand-stand 
as old friends of 1851 : 800/. are demanded for the 
latter article. Of the other religious works, Magni 
has a very good statue of “‘ The Dead Christ,” and 
Cartei a Cain and Abel as well as an Eve; the 








latter not at all bad; but as much can hardly be 
said for the “Christ Blessing little Children,” by 
Bossi. But the majority of the religious sculp- 
tures, like the majority of the religious pictures, 
must be put down to the blanket school; it being 
so much easier to put a rough piece of drapery 
round a model than to hunt up authorities for the 
proper costume, and when found to have it made 
up in the proper manner with proper materials. 
Altogether, religious art would hardly appear to be 
in avery flourishing state; andalmost the only work 
at the exhibition which would create any sensation 
is the very beautiful cinque-cento effigy and tomb 
of the late Mrs. Spence, by Loccatelli. The Flo- 
rentines, indeed, are very skilful in this sort of 
work; and there is an effigy (inter alia) of one 
of the Sabatelli, in the church of Sta. Croce, 
which will bear comparison with any effigy ever 
executed. Of the secular figures, the “ Socrates” 
of Magni decidedly takes the pre-eminence, and 
leaves but little to be desired; and a good deal of 
interest is excited by a swinging figure (also due 
to the same artist) on account of its having been 
executed for Ristori, who is loved as much for 
her patriotism as for her artistic talent. Do 
successful actors or singers ever order statues in 
our own country? As a general rule, perhaps 
the Milanese school of sculpture is the best, 
although it has the fault of applying a bronze 
treatment to marble. Thus, the group of “The 
Sister of Mercy and the Wounded Zouave,” by 
Rivalta, is an example of the fault, although 
otherwise it is an excellent work. There are very 
few actual works of bronze in the exhibition. Of 
what there are, the most striking is a life-sized 
figure of a shipwrecked seaman, by our country- 
man, Mr. C. Fuller, which, together with a copy 
of the head of Michelangelo’s “ David,” was cast 
in the Royal Foundry by Papi. Throughout the 
room, nothing strikes the stranger so much as 
the frequent repetition of the bust of the king, 
of Cavour, and Garibaldi. This, of course, was to be 
expected; but how can we account for the numerous 
statues of the God of Love, Cupid, in all sorts of 
positions, and engaged in all sorts of occupations, 
—so much so that one is half inclined to believe 
in the existence of some secret cultus at Florence 
of the God of Love. Thus we have “Cupid 
chaining the World” (Casoni), “Cupid at the 
Forge” (Torelli), as “ Conqueror” (Fedi), as a 
beggar, as a blacksmith, as having pricked 
himself, aud with a fish in his hand (all by Cambi). 
In the last he has laid aside his wings, but there 
can be no doubt of his identity. The list closes with 
a reverend Cupid, who figures as Sacred Music 
(Consani). 

Among the ivory sculpture is a very beautiful 
reduction of the great fountain at Siena, a work 
which is being executed for Lord Northesk. 
It is, however, somewhat difficult to conceive 
the use of such a model; and one is much more in- 
clined to think with Lord Northampton, who has 
employed the same artist (Giusti, of Siena) upon a 
picture-frame, which is not only useful, but pre- 
sents the advantage of being an original work. 
A large wooden door, containing many groups of 
figures, and executed by Barbetti for Prince 
Demidoff, is only remarkable for the excessive use 
of sand-paper. Of course, there are very many 
specimens of the carved and gilt picture-frames 
for which Florence is so famous; and there is also 
a remarkably good show of marquetry works, 
many of the latter having figure subjects. These 
are well executed ; for the engraving has evidently 
been entrusted to competent persons, instead of 
the ordinary mechanic, who puts in the veins of 
the leaves and the Elizabethan scrolls. In 
England, I am sorry to say that figure sub- 
jects are but too often entrusted to the latter 
gentleman. 

Among the numerous works in Florentine 
mosaic is a little figure about 1 foot 6 inches 
high, executed in Roman mosaic; the tessera 
being a good size. It is, in fact, such a work as 
might be used on an altar or tomb, and not one 
of those misapplied specimens of human ingenuity 
which are only remarkable for their enormous 

rice. 

The Jewellery-room is rather disappointing, 
the manufacturers having, like nearly all their 
countrymen, run after French taste and French 
fashion ; perhaps, at this time, and in this Depart- 
ment, the worst in the world. Thus, the Vercelli 
goldsmiths display a quantity of bad jewellery in 
conspicuous situations, while the beautiful filagree 
worn in that part of the country is only to be 
seen on a hairdresser’s dummy stuck upon a shelf, 
Again, there is very little Genoese filugree; and 
Castellani, of Rome, has sent no Etruscan work ; 
probably having the fear of his spiritual pastors 
and masters before his eyes. His only work is a 
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sword, presented by the Romans to Victor 
Emmanuel; and, although carefully worked, it is 
nothing out of the way. 

However, Luppi of Cagliari has some beautiful 
jewellery,—almost rivalling antique Greek,— 
while the cinque cento is most worthily worked 
out by Bazzanti and Vichi, of Florence; the 
ornaments being made in separate pieces, and 
afterwards soldered together, exactly like the 
early fourteenth century ornaments so often seen 
on shrines and reliquaries. 

Nothing can have better taste than two neck- 
laces by T'werembold, of Turin: they are made 
entirely of jewellery andgold chains. Girometti and 
Pistrucchi, of Rome, have some beautiful cameos 
in pietra dura; one head executed by the former 
gentleman measuring 5 inches by 3 inches. 
Berini, of Milan, has also two large heads, in 
jasper. 

We have not space to notice the stained glass 
of Francini of Florence, and Botti of Pisa (it is 
not first-rate), or the imitation Raffaelle and Lucca 
della Robbia ware from the manufactories of 
the Marchese Ginori Lisci ; or the excellent collec- 
tion of native marbles, alabasters, and woods. As 
a stock-taking the Exbibition has been, and is, 
eminently successful; and the exceedingly crowded 
state of the city bears clear witness of the interest 
tuken in the affair by all classes of Italians.* 





SANITARY APPLIANCES FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

In a paper read by Mr. Wilson, in the north, 
printed in our present number, the writer looks 
forward with great expectation to the proceedings 
of the Sanitary Committee appointed by the Exhi- 
bition Commissioners. We are not certain that this 
expectation will be fulfilled, thre powers of the com- 
mittee are so small and circumscribed : however, 
we shall see. One of the committee, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, drew up a programme with the view of 
suggesting to foreign as well as British manufac- 
turers, the rank and importance of classes of 
articles of their production as means for improving 
the health and comfort of populations. 

It is so suggestive that we print it, in the hope 
it may not be too late even now to direct atten- 
tion to right channels. 

. Since the last Exposition, the use of tubular 
house drains and sewers hes been developed. It 
is known that upwards of eleven thousand miles 
of such drain-pipes have been manufactured. 
There are great varieties of material—vitreous 
pipes, red ware pipes, socket-jointed pipes, rabbet- 
jointed. They are now exported to America and 
Australia, Accuracy of form and jointing are 
qualities of special importance of this description 
of articles. On the trial of some to which increased 
accuracy was produced by mechanical pressure, 
after the clay had been partially dried, about one- 
fourth more rapid discharge and power of sweep 
for self-cleansing was found to be given to pipes 
of the same diameters and inclinations, and the 
same quantities of water. 

Since the last Exposition new forms of appa- 
ratus, valves, and traps, to prevent the ingress of 
foul air in houses, have been introduced in great 
variety. Tbe manufacture of soil-pans and water- 
closet apparatus is largely increasing with the 
abolition of cesspools in towns; and the manufac- 
ture of this species of apparatus was lately known 
to be proceeding at the rate of upwards of a 
thousand a day. A great improvement in the 
health of the population, almost house to house as 
they have been introduced, and communication 
from sewers of deposit prevented. The qualities 
sought for in the construction of this apparatus 
are:—Ist. A complete sewer for the removal of 
the soil. 2nd. The best trap against the ingress 
or regurgitation of effluvia from the general sys- 
tem of town drainage and sewerage with which 
each soil-pan and house-sink must communicate. 
3rd. The consumption of the least quantity of 
water for a complete sewer and perfect trap. 
4th. Durability, ¢.e. freedom from liability of 
breakage in consequence of frost, from derange- 
ment of the machinery, from breakage by careless 
usage, from stoppages. 5th. Easy repair. 6th. 
Cheapness when manufactured on a large scale. 
In some of these apparatus, complete removal is 
effected by half a gallon of water, in others two 
gallons of water or more is used. Attention has 
not hitherto been paid tothe importance of effect- 
ing the cleansing purposes with the least quantity 
of water, with a view to the avoidance of the 
unnecessary bulk of sewage, and to excessive 





* A plan and view of the Exhibition building will be 
found on another page. 





unnecessary dilution, for the application of the 
sewage to agricultural production. This de- 
scription of apparatus would form an important 
subject of interest to officers of public works, 
foreign as well as British, and to colonists and 
foreign architects who are beginning to follow the 
example of England in sanitary matters. 

2. The manufacture of pipes and apparatus for 
the collection and distribution of water into towns 
and houses may display considerable advances, 
For the spring collection of water, the permeable 
agricultural pipe drains have been of late much 
usedin England. For water leading, earthenware 
pipes have come into use very beneficially, but of 
small diameters, and very low pressures, seldom 
exceeding 30 or 40 feet, but not at all for 
the interior of towns and houses, although from 
Roman and Greek remains, and the instructions 
of Vitruvius, they were anciently used successfully 
for house as well as town supplies, under 100 feet 
of pressure and more, by contrivances for the 
avoidance of fracture by hydraulic jerks. In 
France, water has been distributed under 
pressures of upwards of 160 feet. In several 
parts of the Continent, vitreous earthenware, 
as well as glass, has been used for the distri- 
bution of gas as well as water. Besides the 
greater economy of the material, it has for the 
distribution of water the advantages of greater 
purity than metal, which oxidises. The complete 
collection of these appliances would be very inter- 
esting. It is now found that lead pipeing has on 
some waters a more extensive and injurious effect 
than has hitherto been apprehended. To obviate 
this in pipes for house distribution, an interior 
lining of non-metallic enamel has been applied. 
Enamels composed chiefly of coal tar, as well as 
of vitreous materials, have been applied exten- 
sively to wrought as well as to the largest cast- 
iron trunk mains. With the increasing demands 
for the introduction of water into cities and 
houses, and manufactories, new demands have 
arisen for improved water-meters. Of the whole 
quantity of water pumped into London, nearly 
three-fifths was found to be pumped in waste. In 
other towns the waste of water is often in as great 
proportion. Since it is proved to be necessary, on 
sanitary grounds, to discountenance the storage 
of water in houses in crowded districts, where it 
absorbs foul gases, and to deliver water direct, the 
prevention of waste has become a matter of great 
importance, and hence a great variety of taps 
and self-closing apparatus and contrivances for the 
purpose. 

Up to the year 1854 the General Board of 
Health had sanctioned, or prepared sanctions to, 
an expenditure of about six millions of money by 
Local Boards of Health for the sanitary improve- 
ment of towns. One part of the expenditure 
was for earthwork : the remainder was chiefly for 
new apparatus of a description which would come 
under the two above-recited heads. Since that 
time probably an equal amount of expenditure 
has been incurred on the like appliances in the 
British towns alone. 

3. About the time of the last Exposition the 
estimated washing bill for the metropolis was five 
millions sterling per annum, and it was probably 
under-estimated at that amount. By a general 
smoke consumption, if only to the extent to which 
smoke consumption has been effected in particular 
instances, the fouling of clothes and the expense 
of washing might be reduced one-half, Five-sixths 
of the heat from the combustion of coal, or some 
such proportion, escapes unapplied in the common 
chimneys. Since the last Exposition more at- 
tention has been directed to the subject; and 
there have been new grates and kitchen ranges 
invented with the pretension of consuming smoke 
or economising heat. A portion of the English 
fire-grates have been examined by a commission 
on warming and ventilation, which made a report 
about two years ago. Since then other inventions 
have been brought forward in England. A portion 
of the English kitchen ranges have been examined 
by a commission on barracks and hospitals. These 
partial trials have had, however, by no means the 
publicor professionalattention whichis due to them, 
Some of the grates pretend to save two-thirds of 
the fuel, and there is little doubt several save 
half. But on the Continent, particularly in 
France, where fuel is very dear, the exertions to 
economize it appear to have been far greater. In 
America, also, considerable advances in this species 
of appliance have been made. It is reported that 
the French cooking ranges are worked with half 
the fuel of the most approved, and with a quarter 
the quantity of fuel consumed by the common 
kitchen ranges in England; and that cottagers’ 
grates in France are made to suffice with one- 
third the fuel used here. In Paris the warming 







































































































of some large public edifices appeared to be less 
expensive than in Manchester, where coal is little 
more than a quarter the price. It is stated that 
in Austria, in Vienna in particular, open fire-places 
are in use, lined with a cleanly and very orna. 
mental earthenware, which are of very great 
warming power. It is also stated that very su. 


perior and very ornamental apparatus of this - 


description is in use in Sweden. Tuscany has 
terra-cotta, or red ware clay fire-places, which are 
works of art. 

It would be one of the greatest practical 
achievements of the Exhibition, ifthe opportunity 
were taken to obtain a complete collection of ail 
the best apparatus of this species, foreign as well 
as British, and to have their warming or cooking 
powers tried, and the results reported. With this 
view, it is proposed that a room or rooms should 
be prepared for the purpose, and inventors be in. 
vited to send their apparatus for trial, and com. 
petent persons should be appointed to conduct the 
trials. They should be conducted as competitive 
examinations, and the results made public. The 
proceeding might be expected to be one of great 
interest, and it might be commenced long before 
the opening of the Exposition, when the apparati 
tested might be exhibited. 

The Commissioners of those countries where fuel 
is the most scarce and which have the greatest 
interest in the subject should have their attention 
specially directed to it, and they may be expected 
to give aid upon it. The French Commissioners, 
as also the Austrian, may be requested to have 
preliminary trials made, and to bring over their 
best, with an account, to be re-tested, of their 
power of warming, with a given quantity of fuel, 
a given space; or, in cookery, ot cooking rations 
with given quantities of fuel. The variations of 
the English ranges exhibited in the report of the 
Commission for the sanitary improvement of 
barracks and hospitals was from 64 ounces 
to 23 ounces daily of coal per head of men cooked 
for. 

At Paris an apparatus in the form of a worm, 
kept filled with water, and placed in a chimney, 
was reported to catch two-thirds of the heat cow- 
monly wasted, and in the hot water, to couvey it 
to parts of buildings distant from the chimney, 
for the purpose of heating them. In other 
ways, the chimney heat, so extensively wasted 
in England, has been utilised of late by French 
architects. 

By directing attention to points of selection, 
giving place to none without fair specified preten- 
sion to distinction, either in improved construction 
or quality, or reduced price, space may be saved 
and the objects of the Exposition promoted. 

4, The preceding observations are applicable 
to apparatus for ventilation, in which there has 
been at all events an increase of attention since 
the last Exposition. At Paris there have been 
some important trials; and reports on competitions 
between methods of hospital ventilation, applicable 
to other buildings, if not to private houses, have 
been made. <A hot-water tank at the top of a 
building, through which pass the ends of flues for 
the removal of vitiated air, is reported to be a 
very cheap and easy working power for the con- 
stant change of air. : 

5. Two great evils in house construction are 
(1) damp in walls, which, by evaporation, lowers 
temperature, and produces one class of diseases; 
and (2) absorbence of the mephitic gases. A com- 
mon English brick absorbs almost a pint of water. 
A newly-constructed house requires several months 
to dry. A row of new houses when first inhabited, 
are sure to be productive of a crop of illnesses. 
Those who visit the lower class of houses, in which 
dead bodies have been retained, are aware how 
long the dead man’s smell remains in walls. Miss 
Nightingale makes it a great point to obtain non- 
absorbent walls and wall-surfaces, as well as floors 
for hospitals. It would be of great importance to 
ascertain what progress has been made in this 
matter since the last Exposition by improved hol- 
low bricks. The degrees of absorbence of various 
materials, or of combinations of materials, nigh 
be advantageously tested, and the results note 
on the materials. 

For all the earthenware materials, whether 
drain-tiles, house and town drains, hollow pot- 
bricks and tiles, plans and models of kilns of . 
improved construction, which consume the leas 
amount of coal, and which are of easy commtete. 
tion for rural dissricts and for the colonies, are 0 
great interest and importance for sanitary works; 
also improved tile, pot, and brick-making ™a 
chines. caste 

The objects of this portion of the Exhibition 
may then be thus classified for the attention 0 
Foreign as well as of British exhibitors :— 
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1.—The Appliances for which the Drainage of Houses and 
the Sites of Habitations and Towns, and the Removal of 

Refuse Matters are effected, as,— 

House-drains and the machinery for their construction. 

Water-closets, and the machinery connected with them. 

Earthenware pipes, sewers, and guily-shoots. 

Traps for preventing tae escape of effluvia from sewers 
and house-drains. . 

Urinals of earthenware and iron. 

9.—The Appliances for the Distribution of Water into 

Towns and Houses. 

Iron mains, with the new glazes and means for the pro- 
tection of the metal from the action of water, or of 
water from the action of water. 

Earthenware pipes for collecting and leading water 
into towns, aud distributing it. 

Pipes of iron, tin, or lead, or other metal, for the dis- 
tribution of water into houses, with the means of protect- 
ing. the water from the action of the metals. 

Earthenware pipes which have been used for the same 
purpose in Switzerland, France, and Germany. 

Taps or cocks, and valves used for the distribution of 
constant supplies of water into houses of high-pressure ; 
self-closing taps for the prevention of the waste of water. 

Water-meters, for regulating the sale of water. 

Apparatus for the purification of water; filterers of 
earthenware or of glass; sand and charcoal filters. 

Bath apparatus; public and private shower-bath. 


3.—Apparatus for Warming Houses ; and for Cooking and 
Clothes Washing. 


Fire-grates for cottages and for houses of various 
grades, with their warming power with given quantities 
of coal noted. 

Smoke-consuming kitchen-ranges of various species. 

Kitchen boilers and domestic washing apparatus. 

Apparatus for warming houses by the distribution of 
hot water. 

Stoves for warming houses, by descending flues con- 
ducting hot air throu:h hollow floors and walls. 

Chimney flues, earthenware-pipe flues, as well as of 
iron, ornamental as well as plain. 

Appliances for cooling houses and dwelling-rocms in 
very hot weather. 

Refrigeratory apparatus. 


4. Apparatus for Ventilating Houses und Buildings. 


Syphon ventilators. 

Chimney-valves. 

Window-valves. 

Air-pumps, on a large and a small scale. 

Blowers or pumps for driving in pure air. Pumps for 
extracting vitiated air. 

Anemometers for regulating the removal of air. 


5. Apparatus or Materials for the Prevention of Dump 
and Cold in Houses. 


Walls, floors, and roofs—hollow and non-absorbent 
pots, bricks, and tiles, for their construction. 

Glazed pottery and non-absorbent surfaces for walls. 

Apparatus for the prevention of the escape of heat, or 
for protection from cold, through windows. 

Double windows. 

Thick window-glass for cottages. 


6. Apparatus for the Service of the Sick in Houses; und 
Hosvitals for the Removal of the Sick. 
An exhibition of special cottage furniture and appli- 
ances. 


Hats, tents, and model cottages of various material, 
with furniture for emigrants or new settlers, or navvies. 


CONDITION OF BROMPTON BARRACKS, 
CHATHAM. 


THE buildings occupied by the distinguished 
corps of Royal Engineers are generally reputed 
(we do not know with what justice) to rank 
amongst the most healthy of our public establish- 
ments; but, as it is sometimes said that every 
house has its skeleton-closet, so has even this 
favoured spot its one dark corner. In a secluded 
angle lies an old building, which was formerly the 
canteen, but which has for several years been ap- 
propriated for officers’ quarters. The chimney- 
pots are on a level with the barrack-yard or 
parade-ground: the access is down several flights 
of wooden steps ; and the entrance at last is gained, 
but not without some whiffs from an open W.C,, 
most conveniently placed in full view of, and close 
to, the door. Facilis descensus, &c.: enter the 
lower rooms, and more dismal unwholesome holes 
can scarcely be conceived. The building is 
environed on three sides by high embankments 
and buildings, which effectually exclude the cheery 
en 3 but 1U18 open on the fourth side to the full 
— of the miasma of the Medway and its low 
paper which accumulates in the dark spot as in 
hg A palpable smell of damp and decay 
: utes the senses, and good fires are in great 
‘vour: the drainage is execrable ; and, owing to 
most nights succeeding unusually hot days, the 

effect just now may be imagined. 
ee call attention to the subject, not only 
ae it has long been our vocation to address 
ae ves to these “Shadows,” with a view to 
—e 3; but because a promising young 
eae as recently been nearly sacrificed to a 
decks cugendered solely by the foul nature of his 
the Ey the first casualty, as we hear, of 
ae me kind within that building ;—and above 
i 3 the canteen still contains five or six 
a. at present young and strong, who 
€ removed forthwith to quarters where 








“THE MOMENTOUS SANITARY 
QUESTION.” 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


UNDER the above title, Mr. F. R. Wilson, of 
Alnwick, read the following paper at a meeting of 
the Northern Architectural Association, on the 
18th inst. :— 

The Great Exhibition of 1862 is a source to 
which we all look for much that will be new to us 
and useful for us to know. Our own profession will, 
however, be most interested in class X. (civil 
engineering, architectural machines, and building 
contrivances), in connection with which a com- 
mittee has been appointed especially to preside 
over sanitary appliances. This recognition of the 
importance of sanitary science is the growth of 
the last ten years. In the Exhibition of 1851 
there was no committee especially appointed for 
sanitary appliances. It is gratifying to find, on 
the list of names of the gentlemen invited by 
her Majesty’s Commissioners to superintend this 
branch of class X., those pioneers who have done 
so much towards making sanitary science a part 
of popular knowledge, and who have set an ex- 
ample in the application of its laws to localities 
that had hitherto been considered beyond help. 
Architecture contributes two representatives, Mr. 
G. Godwin, F.R.S., and Mr. Owen Jones: civil 
engineering is personated by Mr. R. Rawlinson; 
the Royal Engineers by Captain D. Galton; 
medical science by Dr. Letheby, Dr. Sutherland, 
Mr. P. Holland, and Mr. J. Simon; philan- 
thropy by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount 
Ebrington, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
building contrivances by the Lord Mayor and Sir 
Morton Peto, M.P.; and Mr. E. Chadwick, Mr. 
W. Fairbairn, LL.D., Mr. A. Strutt, Mr. T. 
— jun., and Mr. T. Campbell make up the 
ist. 

By the means of this committee we shall pro- 
bably be enlightened upon the best modes of 
securing health in our homes, and upon the mo- 
mentous question as to what we shall do with our 
sewage. When we consider the immense wealth 
that has been lost to the country by the waste of 
this material, and the frightful loss of life to the 
nation by the mismanagement of it ; we must, in- 
deed, allow that it is wonderful the subject of 
sanitary appliances, inclusive of this department, 
has not been taken up a century or two centuries 
ago, As it is, we can trace the course by which 
it has finally within remembrance at last come so 
prominently before the world. The starting point 
of the great sanitary question was in the office of 
the registrar-general, the barometer of the public 
health. The returns of this officer indicating so 
exactly the number of deaths, their causes, and 
the localities in which they occurred, formed data 
upon which to pursue a train of investigations. It 
became easy to see at a glance the neighbourhoods 
in which deaths were most frequent; and subse- 
quent inquiries instituted by the medical officer of 
the Privy Council, Mr. Simon, go to prove that 
the districts thus exposed as fatal to human life 
are those in which sanitary appliances are most 
disregarded. Thus, diarrhce: was found over the 
varied districts of Coventry, Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, Merthyr Tydfil, Wolverhampton, Leeds, 
Dudley, and Manchester (with Chorlton and Sal- 
ford), to be the result of two definite local cireum- 
stances—“ The tainting of the atmosphere with 
the products of organic decomposition, espe- 
cially of human excrement, or the habitual 
drinking of impure water.” The more modern 
disease, diphtheria, has hitherto baffled inquiry 
as to whether unsanitary conditions of residence 
form an exciting cause, although seventy different 
places, in seventeen different counties, have been 
visited for the purpose of ascertaining information 
connected with predisposing causes. Some of the 
medical gentlemen, giving testimony respecting 
the localities in which the cases under their super- 
intendence occurred, stated they were unable to 
detect any connection between unsanitary condi- 
tions and the ravages of diphtheria ; whilst others 
thought that local causes did operate. Probably 
something more definite on this score may appear 
in the next report presented to Parliament. Be 
that as it may, the cause of diarrhoeal disease is 
made clear: it is an affection of appalling severity ; 
having been fatal to 237,498 persons in the nine 
years ending 1856: it has a tendency to gain 
ground; and it is preventible. The presence of 
the first of the destructive agents productive of 
diarrheea—a putrefactive pollution of the system, 
occasioned by the inhaling of air tainted with the 
products of organic decomposition—is either the 
result of a defective system of sewerage, or the non- 
existence of sewerage. And so we come round to 





their lives would not be endangered, 


the important questions—whichisthe most efficient 





mode of effecting sewerage ? And what shall we do 
with the sewage? It is the elucidation of these 
complicated questions that we may confidently 
look forward to as some part of the labours of the 
committee on sanitary appliances; and I think we 
ought all to do all we can to assist in forwarding 
any information with which we are acquainted 
that is likely to be of use in furthering the forma- 
tion of correct conclusions. 

In face of all our talk and experiments upon 
deodorization of sewage, and its application to 
agricultural purposes at Carlisle, Croydon, Exeter, 
Saltby, and elsewhere; and notwithstanding the 
projected example of turning to a marketable 
commodity the two million pounds worth of 
London sewage annually thrown away; many of 
the streets of Paris are now cut up by immense 
ditches for a main drainage, which is to discharge 
its matter into the Seine at Asinieres, below the 
city. So our French neighbours will not have any 
light to throw upon the economical adaptation 
question. The Parisians have also been making 
some stir about their water supply, part of which 
is pumped up from the Seine for common use, at 
Chaillot, below Paris, and has been found to con- 
tain twenty-eight times more ammonia than that 
taken from the Pont d’Ivry, above the city; and 
several schemes have been adopted to secure a 
pure beverage among them, one which will bring 
the pure springs of the Somme and the Soane to 
Paris, by pipes and aqueducts from the province 
of Champagne, a distance of 140 miles. Thus, it 
would appear, the French have abandoned the 
Seine to sewerage purposes, and have provided 
water from a new source. Evidences respecting 
appliances that will ensure the purity of water 
in our reservoirs will be a most acceptable gain. 

The architect has much in his hands for good or 
evil in the more miscellaneous sanitary appli- 
ances: thus it depends upon the site of a house, 
the drainage, the construction, so that damp shall 
not be engendered by snow or rain lying on the 
roofs, or in the gutters behind parapets, or by 
suction from foundations saturated with rain ; the 
position of water-pipes, so that they be not frozen 
in winter, and the supply consequently cut off; the 
perfection of the fittings of gas-pipes, so that au 
escape, however unperceptible, shall not poison 
the air; the general arrangements relating to 
ventilation; the prevention of that thorough 
nuisance, smoky chimneys, often the only cause of 
discontent between client and architect, and 
which puts everybody out of temper at home; 
the disposition of the stables, and the construc- 
tion and position of the ashpit and the W. C., 
whether the inmates shall enjoy health or suffer 
from disease. Again, in the planning of public 
establishments, such as hospitals, infirmaries, bar- 
racks, gaols, reformatories, asylums for the blind, 
for idiots, for lunatics, colleges, alms-houses, 
sailors’ homes, workhouses, hotels,—monster and 
otherwise,—town halls, concert halls, theatres, 
free libraries, mechanics’ institutes, club-houses, 
government offices, assize courts, banks; life, fire, 
and other offices; schools, national, grammar, 
infant, and ragged; baths and wash- houses, rail- 
way stations, warehouses and shops, cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, and tabernacles,—how very 
certainly the health of the occupants of tiicm is 
dependent upon the skill of the architect in sani- 
tary construction. If competent persons were 
always employed to superintend the erection of 
dwelling-houses, and more especially of cottages 
fur the poor,—too frequently ran up by builders 
in careless defiance of the laws of health,—a 
marked difference would result in the return 
tables of preventible deaths. 

There are other general measures besides 
sewerage and water-supply that require consi- 
deration. One of these is the provision of clean, 
wide, airy streets; and on this score I must con- 
gratulate our president,—Mr. Dobson,—and such 
of our members who are residents of Newcastle, 
and our hon. secretary,—Councillor Oliver,— 
especially, as being a member of the Public 
Health Committee, upon the probable acquisition 
of a new wide street leading to the Walker 
estate. 

Good paving is another valuable item in sani- 
tary resources. Indeed, too much cannot be said 
about the good effects resulting from it. If the 
material is non-absorbent it is easily swept, and is 
highly conducive to cleanliness, and hence to 
health. Private yards—as well as those that are 
public, stable-yards, slaughter-yards, cow-yards, 
alleys, and entries should be all well paved; aud 
the various kinds of pavements best suited to 
these different purposes require some little discus- 
sion. And seavenage is another arrow in the hand 
of the giant. Improved utensils for the more 
perfect accomplishment of this operation—carts 
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that do not drop by the way part of their con- 
tents, and perbaps a development of the London 
self-acting street-sweeping carts, that scraped up 
the mud, and deposited it in the body of the cart as 
the wheels revolved,—this and other contrivances 
may well find a place among objects pertaining 
to the preservation of health in communities ; and 
new lights upon the vexed subject of smoke-con- 
suming apparatus, capable of general application, 
would be of great value. 

I trust that the manufacturers of Newcastle 
and Gateshead will not be behind-hand in contri- 
butions towards the store of experience we may 
garner up from this new source; and that the 
members of this association will prove, in their 
appropriations of space, that the architects of the 
North are fully alive to the importance of sanitary 
science in its bearings upon civil architecture. 








OBSTRUCTION IN THE EUSTON ROAD, 
CORNER OF HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


WE have received more than one letter desiring 
to draw public attention to the position in which 
the public house at the corner of Euston-road 
aud Hampstead-road is being re-erected ; and we 
are not surprised at the alarm manifested. This 
house, taken down on account of the Under- 
ground Railway, is made to project 7 or 8 feet 
before the line of houses on either side of it, and 
forms a most serious obstruction. It was, it is 
true, very nearly if not quite as forward as it is now 
before it was taken down ; but it is none the less a 
mistake and public injury to allow its re-erection 
on the present site. Such an opportunity of 
widening and improving this corner ought not to 
have been allowed to pass away. It is certain 
that it must presently come down; and it would 
be cheaper even now to arrange for it at once, 
than to allow the house to be first finished. It 
is a violent eyesore; and we solicit the parish 
authorities and the Metropolitan Board to view it 
again forthwith. E 

Inquiring since of parties interested, we learn 
that the house in question, “The Old King’s 
Head,” was pulled down in consequence of the 
works of the Metropolitan Railway Company. It 
is well known that King John had a favourite 
hunting-seat in this locality, the adjoining houses 
being erected on the spot, and still called Palace- 
row ; whilst those opposite were christened after 
the name of the seat itself, or Tottenham Court. 
It is believed that the hostelry referred to has 
been in existence for several hundred years, and 
certainly for a period long antecedent to the 
formation of the New or Kuston-road, being the 
identical house shown in Hogarth’s picture, “ The 
March to Finchley,” in 17465. 

Much stir has been made about the neces- 
sity of setting it back, as it is admitted on all 
sides that the public thoroughfare would be won- 
derfully improved by so doing; but public im- 
provements cannot be claimed at the hands of 
private individuals, and this question, like Middle- 
row and many other obstructions, resolves itself 
entirely into one of money. The ground required 
to be relinquished is stated to be exceedingly 
valuable, not less than 3,000/., we believe, being 
asked. The parish of St. Pancras, in which it is 
situate, will “do nothing,” and the Metropolitan 
Board have refused to “ help” the parish ; so the 
obstruction is likely to be continued. Mr. Henry 
Baker is the architect employed by the railway 
company; and Mr. Charles Fowler, jun., has been 
specially appointed by the Board to act as district 
surveyor, 





HINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
COMING GREAT EXHIBITION. 


At the present time it is likely that several 
millions of the inhabitants of these realms, and 
many thousands of persons from the nations 
abroad, are looking anxiously forward in antici- 
pation of the forthcoming summer, in the hope of 
seeing the great Exhibition and the other wonders 
of the metropolis. On the last occasion there 
were several difficulties which needed not to have 
existed ; and great loss was incurred by persons 
entering into speculations which were unsuccess- 
ful, because the matters prepared were not 
wanted, nor at all suitable. It was thought that 
the immense flow of visitors to the metropolis 
would render it impossible for persons to find ac- 
commodation at the ordinary prices at hotels 
and other similar establishments. Persons rented 
and furnished many houses for the purpose of 
letting them out in lodgings, in the hope of reap- 
ing a rare profit. Unused manufactories were 
fitted up as dormitories, and even vessels in the 
river were arranged for this purpose. 





It was, however, found that great as was the 
multitude who thronged to the Exhibition, 
London was not inconveniently crowded; and the 
appearance of the chief thoroughfares was but 
little different from their usual summer appear- 
ance: the price of lodgings did not rise; and there 
was, without inconvenience, ample accommodation 
for all. Many thousands of the visitors had re- 
lations or friends in the metropolis, by whom 
they were either gladly welcomed when con- 
venient, or else provided with lodgings in their 
neighbourhood. No doubt, the same facilities 
will be available on the approaching occasion ; and, 
although probably the number of strangers may be 
greater next year than it was in 1851, it should 
be borne in mind that in London there is a popu- 
lation of nearly three millions and a proportionate 
number of houses, and that it requires a very con- 
siderable addition to make any visible difference. 
Although we do not apprehend inconvenience in 
the matter of finding lodgings for persons of all 
means, there might be several matters introduced 
with advantage. In the neighbourhood of the 
Exhibition buildings and in some central situations, 
such as Charing-cross, the British Museum, &c., 
it would be useful to have on painted boards the 
names of the different exhibitions which are open 
to the public; the manner in which visitors 
can be admitted; and the distance of each 
from the spot on which the notice is fixed. There 
might also in the leading thoroughfares be placed, 
at a very small cost, guide-boards to the Exibi- 
tion, a hand indicating the way, and a note of the 
distance. These would be valuable to a consi- 
derable number of people, both those residing in 
different parts of London and also those from the 
country. 

To all strangers in London it is useful to know 
that the watermen of the cab ranks have been in 
nearly all cases police officers, and are still bound 
to give useful directions, and prevent extortion of 
cabmen. 

It is, however, in connection with places of very 
great interest which were not in 1851 accessible 
to which we propose to direct timely attention. 
There will be young artists from the provinces who, 
notwithstanding the display which may be expected 
of pictures and other matters at South Kensington, 
would be glad of the opportunity of viewing 
those galleries of oil and water-colour drawings 
which have been collected by various persons 
of rank or other note. A letter from the 
master of the District School of Art or some 
well-known person might be sufficient for 
an introduction. In the absence of the court, 
there are, with all faults, many peculiarities of 
decorative art in Buckingham Palace, which might 
be viewed with advantage by those engaged in 
decoration. Northumberland House is also, in its 
way, famous: it isone of the last of the houses of 
old nobility which remain in London in almost 
their original state. In the rooms of the Royal 
Society there are objects of rare interest,—por- 
traits of eminent men, relics of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Dr. Priestley’s manuscripts, &c. These rooms, in a 
certain way, might be made accessible ; and why 
should not the trustees of Sir John Soane’s museum, 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, strain a nerve and open the 
treasures of that place to more general view? As 
it is, in consequence of restrictions, the place is a 
desert. Notwithstanding that, there are,—besides 
fine works of Turner,—curiosities of ancient archi- 
tectural decorations, and some of the finest pic- 
tures, by Hogarth, which may be classed amongst 
the best performances of the British school of 
painting. 

In the Record Office, in Fetter-lane, there are 
the Doomsday and other manuscripts, of the 
very greatest beauty and importance: many would 
like to look at these: the arrangement of them, 
for public inspection, would not be very inconve- 
nient in the new premises. 

The crypt of Guildhall might also be opened ; 
and in the various apartments of that building 
there are portraits and pictures worthy of note. 
In the library, we think that the librarian and 
his assistants will be attentive to those who will 
look in to see the curiosities which are stored 
there. 

Go where you will in London, there are 
endless matters for wonder, and which are use- 
ful for the instruction of various classes. Some 
persons would derive much advantage from a 
visit to our great manufactories of machinery, 
glass, pottery, and other products. Our immense 
steam-printing establishments would be marvels 
to mapy; and there are hundreds of other mat- 
ters which it would take pages even to mention, 
which might be made most valuable on the ap- 
proaching occasion. Our object, however, just 
now, is to direct attention, in time, to the uses 





which may be made of the many means of instruc. 
tion and amusement which are in the metropolis, 
independently of the contents of the Exhibition 
building. 








NEW MODE OF TRACING DRAWINGs, 


A NEw method of tracing drawings and maps 
directly on white paper has been lately made 
public in France. The process possesses thig 
advantage, viz., that on any paper, such as letter, 
drawing, or any other, however opaque, it can be 
rendered capable of the transfer of a drawing in 
common ink, Indian ink, pencil, or water-colours, 

Fix the paper on which the copy is to be made 
on the original, and moisten it with a cotton tuft, 
dipped in the purest benzine. Buckle’s brush, 
used for photographic purposes, would answer 
well. The portions of the paper which have im. 
bibed the liquid are at once rendered as transparent 
as prepared tracing-paper, and the original can be 
copied off to its minutest details without the 
slightest injurious effects of this process on the 
drawing. Inks run freely without in the least 
spreading, and the lines are more difficult to re. 
move from the paper thus prepared than from 
common paper: lead-pencil marks are almost 
indelible by the Indian-rubber. As the benzine 
evaporates the paper becomes opaque, assuming its 
primitive form it the liquid be pure and fresh 
distilled ; and a little exposure to a current of air 
will remove all smell. Ifthe drawing to be copied 
is of great size, the benzine can be used as the 
work proceeds. If from its extreme volatility any 
portions become opaque before the tracing is 
finished, it is only necessary to apply a little more 
benzine on that part. 





LECTURES ON THE ART OF DECORATIVE 
DESIGN. 

At the Crystal Palace, on 17th inst,, Dr. Chr. 
Dresser gave the first of a course of six lectures 
on this subject, “specially addressed to manufac- 
turers, skilled workmen, and intending exhibitors 
at the International Exhibition of 1862.” He 
commenced by remarking that a repetition of the 
brilliant spectacle which had afforded so much 
delight to all classes in 1851 must be hailed with 
universal joy ; and feeling that next year the skill 
and industry of British manufacturers and artists 
ought to be asserted to the utmost extent, the 
directors of the Crystal Palace had called upon 
him to express his opinions on the nature and 
character of ornamental art. Ornament was that 
which, superadded to utility, rendered an object 
more acceptable to the eye; and in applying orna- 
ment to works of human skill they were only 
following the example of Nature, which super- 
added to flowers and fruits those charms of colour, 
perfume, and flavour, which were not absolutely 
essential in themselves. Beauty delighted the 
mind through the agency of the eye ; and was, on 
that account, naturally desired by mankind. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture, were alike 
ornamental arts, and were so united with the art 
of decoration, that their respective limits could 
not be defined. Some persons contended that the 
ornament of the Gothic period was alone meri 
torious ; othersthat it haddied out with the Greeks; 
and others, again, that it was only tobe found in 
perfection in the revival of Classic art. Few 
styles, however, had not produced beautiful 
features. The early Egyptians yet spoke to us in 
the graceful forms of their art, and their welcome 
combinations of light and colour: the refinement 
of the Greeks displayed an elevation of feeling 
which words could scarcely express. Much beauty 
also marked the Gothic and Renaissance art ; and 
in the works of the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the 
Moors, beauty was neverabsent. It was not, how- 
ever, sufficient that ornament should be pleasing 
when first viewed. It must afford a lasting satis- 
faction ; and the best test to apply to ornament 
was to ask whether it became more beautiful the 
longer it was viewed, and whether every part _ 
came more and more Jovely in proportion 28) 
was dwelt upon. Even in a threadbare garment 
something would be left to give satisfaction, ift . 
enrichment was originally just. Another test 0 
ornament was its effect in soothing or ans 
affecting the spirits, in which its influenceresembt 
that of music. Care, however, must be used inapp 7 
ing these tests. The verdict of a judge was oP 7 
absolute according to the knowledge he possesse™ 
Art critics were as abundant as flies in prs ge 
and every one thought himself able to por 
opinion on ornament or decoration, though in a 
less qualified to do so than he himself, being — 
rant in music, should be to criticize a new oratori0. 





Few of the objects popularly regarded as decora- 
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tive were entitled to the term; indeed, the majo- 
rity of our wall-decorations were 80 incapable of 
delighting the eye that we did not even seek 
ratification from them: “ but,” said the lecturer, 
“our old cathedrals awe by their solemn gran- 
deur, and bind in silence the profane tongue, as 
they whisper of their consecration to the service 
of the Most High. Artis here! The Alhambra, 
which is so beautifully repeated in this palace, 
overpowers by lavish richness and almost super- 
human glory. Artis here! The Greek Court, by 
its exalted refinement, lulls the spirit into a 
sweet reverie. Artis here!” He then pointed 
to St. James’s Hall, and paid a tribute to the 
skill of Mr. Owen Jones. Justice was not done to 
the designer. Those he addressed when pur- 
chasing a dress for their wives never considered 
that the design was paid for by one, two, or three 
shillings, and then only selected from a score of 
others. Neither did ladies whose drawing-room 
papers were covered with scrolls and graceful con- 
yolutions think that the design which afforded 
them pleasure was the work of three days, and 
was only rewarded by a few shillings,—but one 
design out of every ten produced being sold. 
Again, our national commissions were given to 
inferior men, while men of real talent were left 
without patronage. He expressed some strong 
opinions in respect of the demerits of the Exhibi- 
tion Building. Sir C. Eastlake had laid it down 
as a principle that “those arts are the most 
worthy in which mental pleasure is conveyed and 
in which manual labour is least apparent.” As 
all the arts of antiquity possessed meritorious fea- 
tures, and as beauty cannot become old, it might 
be thought desirable to copy the antique; but the 
repetition of ancient forms was not appropriate ; 
and ornament, like architecture, must express the 
sentiment of the age in which it was created. 
It was difficult, at this late period of the world’s 
history, to originate a new system of ornament to 
express our sentiments; and the want of a general 
concurrence in religious faith made it difficult to 
determine what sentiment to express, To repro- 
duce a volume of ancient literature as a new thing 
would be a folly; and altering a few sentences 
would not alter the wrong. Yet we had repro- 
duced heathen temples and old Christian edifices, 
which it was impossible to worship in, and which 
became absurd when filled with pews. Some per- 
sons called the personification of beauty a revela- 
tion, and argued that our thoughts could not be 
controlled, and that we could not get new ideas. 
This was an error. Originelity in ornament was 
not the result of unintelligible dreams; but, on 
the contrary, had its source in knowledge. It 
was obedient to rule and law; and all its varied 
forms were traceable to common principles. In 
many cases judgment had to decide, but knowledge 
was absolutely necessary to all good ornament; 
and it would be his duty in future lectures to 
show the rules to which beautiful forms of deco- 
ration were subject ; and to point out, as far as he 


could, the direction in which new laws might be 
sought, 





THE TEMPLE. 


Taz new form given to the Temple fountain, 
which some of the newspapers have described as 
very beautiful,” « harmonising with the New 
Library,” &e., is a miserably poor affair, altogether 
out ot place. It consists of the usual “ New- 
road” basins one above another, surmounted 
by three or four small figures of children, carrying 
a shell, from which the jet proceeds. The mate- 
rial appears to be terra-cotta: the lower basin is 
Warped to a disagreeable extent. The thing is 
altogether atrociously bad and out of place. 
e... Temple is in a state of great bustle. The 
: iddle Temple Library is to be opened by the 
ane of Wales on the 31st 3 and as the hall will 
accommodate more than half of those expected 
Me : eae at the banquet, a marquee, 132 feet 
ae eet, is being erected upon the area in front 
pe ¢ hall, with tables and seats for the accommo- 
oes of 500 persons; as also a temporary room 
eet by 20 feet. Both of these will be floored, 
— with scarlet and white drapery. In addition 
; - is to be a linen-covered awning, 200 feet by 
a leading to the library, and similar awnings 
— the carriage-entrance to the Temple Church. 
¢ whole will be lighted with gas. It may be 
€xpected that it will be a very interesting day. 
oid eieaith’s house has followed Dr. Johnson’s, 
ps e church has been opened on the north 
. €, where a considerable area will be pre- 
served, and where a set of residences, “ Middle 
a Chambers,” is being erected by Messrs. 
ucas, Mr. St. Aubyn is the architect: and this 
gentleman, in conjunction with Mr, Smirke, who 
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acts for the Inner Temple, is now considering 
what is to be done with the church. The removal 
of the house over the porch has exposed a western 
wheel window in the Norman Round, the reten- 
tion of which will render the proper covering of 
the porch a problem. 








PROPOSED COMPLETION OF THE 
CATHEDRAL, FLORENCE. 


WITH reference to the notification we recently 
gave of the desire of the authorities to receive 
designs for the completion of the facade of the 
Duomo of Florence (p. 711), some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether or not the competition was 
confined to Italian architects. We now under- 
stand, however, from good authority, that the 
competition is open to all Europe. The chance of 
a world-wide fame may induce some of our ad- 
venturous countrymen to enter the lists. 





STONE ALTARS. 

Abbey Dore.—It may be of some interest to 
your readers to have their attention drawn to a 
very fine and very perfect stone altar now in exist- 
ence in the beautiful old Early English chancel of 
Abbey Dore, in Herefordshire, from which county 
you have already given some sketches, The slab, 
which stands on three clustered columns (without 
capitals) is 11 feet 9 inches long, and 3 feet 11 
inches wide. It is 3? inches thick, and is chamfered 
at top and bottom. Besides this, which evidently 
stands in its old position on a raised platform or 
footpace, extending 9 feet 11 inches from the east 
wall, there are, in a very remarkable Lady Chapel, 
two other altars, which are ornamented in front 
with carved bosses; the one on the south side 
representing the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” the one 
on the north the “Coronation of the Virgin.” 
Whether these are original in all respects is rather 
difficult to make out, but I am inclined to think 
that the altars themselves are. Their dimensions 
are as follows:—South altar—length, 6 feet 5} 
inches ; height, 2 feet 8} inches ; depth, 2 feet 11 
inches. North altar—length, 5 feet, 6} inches; 
height, 2 feet 2} inches; depth, 2 feet 43 inches. 
The bosses are circular, about 21 inches in diameter. 
All that remains of this church is so full of interest 
that it would repay any lover of architecture to 
spend a few hours there; and its distance from 
Pentrilas station, on the Hereford and Abergavenny 
railroad, viz. about two miles, brings it within easy 
reach. I rather think that the curious church of 
Moccas, which is similar in plan to Peterchurch, 
as far as the eastern portion is concerned, also pos- 
sesses a stone altar. I may add that at Peter- 
church the stone altar is entirely disused; a not 
very respectable wooden table being placed in 
front of it ; and the whole church is, or was within 
the last few years, pitifully disfigured. 

W.H.L. 





In restoring the chancel of Garsington church, 
Oxon,someyears ago, for the late Dr. Ingram, presi- 
dent of Trinity College, the original stone altar was 
found laid down asa memorial slab. Itis of unusual 
thickness, and was restored to its original place, 
showing the five crosses, emblematical of our Lord’s 
wounds. I can, also, amongst others, refer to an 
altar stone laid down in the porch of Witham 
church, Essex. One also existed in a side chapel 
at Headcorn, Kent, where the original hooks re- 
mained fixed on the top of a third-pointed piscina, 
for suspending, probably, the censers or thuribles. 

JosEPH CLARKE. 





THERE are but few architects who cannot add 
to the list of altar slabs in old churches. In 
Sandwich church are ¢wo, upon one of which the 
font has been placed : the crosses are plainly visible 
on both. The verger narrated to me the same story 
concerning Pugin which appears in the Builder ; 
and it was after this one being pointed out 
that I found the second altar slab. In the 
chapel at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, the altar 
slab 1s laid at no great distance south of its 
original position, with the crosses upwards; but 
the most interesting spot to any one in search of 
these I believe to be Sawley Abbey, Yorkshire, 
near Clitheroe. 

The late Earl de Grey had the ruins of this 
building cleared, and the stone altars of the 
chapels in the south and north transepts were 
found in situ,—broken and mutilated, it is true, 
but still there, together with the paving of orna- 
mental tiles, for the gratification of the curious. 

I have been told one is still in use at Garton, 
near Great Driffield, Yorkshire. 





Wm. Geo, CorpwEtt. 








In addition to the very interesting list of 
“Stone Altar Slabs” now remaining in our 
churches, furnished to your columns at the 
suggestion of the Rev. L. M. Humbert, I beg to 
inform you that in our ancient parish church of 
Linton-in-Craven, Yorkshire, now undergoing a 
thorough restoration, a slab was “turned up” at 
the east end of the south chancel aisle, near the 
piscina, which on examination proved to be the 
slab of the chantry altar. It is of red sandstone, 
and quite perfect with the five incised crosses on 
the top of it. It measures 5 feet 7 inches by 
2 feet 7 inches, and 7 inches thick: the ends and 
front are chamfered. This slab differs from those 
hitherto noticed in your journal in having a portion 
cut out of the side next the wall, apparently for 
the purpose of fixing a crucifix, or perhaps some 
altar-piece, such, probably, as was found during 
the restoration of the adjoining parish church of 
Burnsall, which consists of an exquisite specimen 
of early alabaster sculpture in high relief, repre- 
senting “ The Adoration of the Magi,” and is now 
fixed in the vestry wall of the said church: it 
measures about 16 inches by 12 inches. This 
sculpture is considered by antiquaries who have 
seen it to be of such interest, that at some future 
time I will endeavour to send you a drawing of it. 

I may also mention that we have found a corner 
fragment of another massive “altar slab” (with 
the incised cross thereon), 9 inches in thickness, 
and boldly chamfered. 

THomas Mus@rove, Jun., 
Hon. Sec. to the Restoration Committee, 





TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tue London District Telegraph Company pro- 
pose to enter into contracts with business esta- 
blishments, whereby the subscribers will be 
enabled to send or receive an unlimited number 
of messages, exclusively on their own business, at 
greatly reduced charges. Thus, for instance, a 
house of business would advise all their cus- 
tomers that they can send them messages, without 
prepayment, whenever any particular goods are 
required ; and any general trade notice may be 
sent in a similar way. The subscription is proposed 
to be at the rate of 17. for every 100 messages. 





THE BUILDINGS FOR THE FLORENCE 
EXHIBITION. 


In our previous reviews of the promising and 
admirable Exposition of Art and Industry at this 
time open in Florence, the buildings, which were 
rapidly produced, with an existing railway station 
for the nucleus, were described.* We now place 
before our readers a view of the whole, and a com- 
plete plan of the ground-floor, with references. 
The length of the main building would seem to be 
about 480 feet ; the width, 170 feet. The octagon 
is about 400 feet in diameter. The buildings for 
the cattle-show, on the left of the plan, are not 
all shown. 





REFERENCES. 

A. The royal entance. e. General Secretary’s 

B. Carriage entrance. office. 

C. Egress. g. W.C., &c. 

D. Entrance for pedes- | h. Machinery in motion. 
trians. i. Portico. 

E. Change. j. Steam-engines. 

F. Municipal Inspector. k. Sculpture gallery. 

G. Tickets. 1. Post-office, 

H. Guard-house. m. Telegraph office. 

I, Equestrian statue ofthe | n. Pantelegruphe Casselli, 
King. o. Alabaster work. 

J. Portico for carriage. p. Brewery. 

K. Entrance with nume-/| q. Photography. (ings. 
rating turn-stiles. r. Lower Gallery of paint- 

L. Entrance for subscri- | s. Attendantsandsoldiers. 
bers and free list. t. Storehouse. 

M. Entrance for persons | wu. Photographic establish- 
from carriages. ment. 

N. Vestibule. v. Refreshments, 

O. Waiting-room. w. The Royal Commission- 

P. Right-hand nave. ers, jurors, and in- 

Q. Left-hand nave. spectors. 

R. Stairs. x. Presence chamber. 

S. Commissioner of Police. | y. Gardens. 

T. Entrance for pedes- | z. Greenhouse. 
trians. 1. Victoria Regia. 

U. Chief attendant. la. Economical gallery. 

V. Office for the lottery. 2. Machinery. 

W. Committees for Flo-| 3. Stables. 
rence, Venice, Rome, | 4. Bridge. 
and the International | 5. Pasture ‘meadow for 
Exhibition of Lon- animals. 
don. 6. Zoological exhibition. 

X. Commissioners for the | 7. Agricultural imple- 
Provinces. ments. 

Y. Deputy of Inspection. 8. Office of class VIII. 

Z. Sanitary service. 9. Pond. 

a. Reading-room. 10. Meadow. 

b. Editor of the Exposition | 11. Colossal statue of Tori- 
Journal. celli. 

c. Jewels. 12. Porter. 

d. Order-room. 13. Statue of Bandini. 








* Pp, 680 and 710, ante. 
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FLORENCE EXHIBITION.——Ground Plan. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


London.—The Architectural Association will 
commence the session (this) Friday evening (the 
25th), with a conversazione. 

Northampton.—The ordinary committee meeting 
was held on Monday last. At the request of the 
rector, the Rev. P. H. Lee, jun., a sub-committee 
was appointed to visit the church of Pattishall, 
with a view to proposed improvements therein. 
The secretary read a report on “ The Designs for 
Labourers’ Cottages,” exhibited at the late agri- 
cultural show at Northampton. After an exami- 
nation and description of nearly fifty different 
designs, that which had been prepared by Mr. 
Pedley, under the instructions of the committee, 
was considered to be among the best. It follows 
in its main features the ground-plan of Mr. Strick- 
land’s cottage, with an elevation adopted for rural 
districts. The society propose to have this design 
published, for the benefit of members. The plans 
of Achurch Church, by Mr. Slater, were exhibited 
and generally approved, with certain recommenda- 
tions. The Rev. C. Porter, jun., exhibited plans 
by Mr. W. E. Gillett, for a new pulpit and other 
alterations at the east end of the nave of Raunds 
Church. 

Bucks.—The annual meeting was held at 
Amersham on Thursday, the 10th instant; the 
Bishop of Oxford, the president, in the chair. 
Several papers were read:—‘“On the Town of 
Amersham,” by the Rev. B, Burges, for Mr 
W. H. Kelke; “On Twenty-three of the most 
remarkable Sculptured Monuments of the County, 
still existing at Aylesbury, Hughendon, Ivinghoe, 
Ashendon, Hogstone, Clifton Keynes, Twyford, 
Dorton, and other Churches,” by the Rev. W. H. 
Kelke, hon. sec. The Rev. C. Lowndes, another 
of the hon. secretaries, read an interesting letter 
from Vice-Admiral Smyth, “On a Double-faced 
Brass in Stone Church, near Aylesbury.” Excur- 
sions were made to see-the Old Manor House: the 
party were welcomed by the present owner, 
Mr. F. Rickards. It originally consisted of a 
quadrangle, but only two wings now remain, the 
west one being in ruins: traces of the other 
foundations are still to be seen. The excursionists 
afterwards visited Chenies Church, and were enter- 
tained at the residence of the Rev. Lord Wriothes- 
ley Russell; his lordship being from home, his 
son supplied his place. 








SANITARY AND SOCIAL REFORM IN 
THE PROVINCES. 


Ipswich.—A meeting has been held in the Town- 
hall, Ipswich, with a view of introducing the 
question of sanitary and social reform “to the 
favourable notice of the upper and middle classes.” 
Mrs. Fison, of Brighton, and Mr. S. Bowly, of 
Gloucester, attended ; the former to read a paper 
“On Sanitary and Temperance Reform;” the 
latter to address the meeting on the same sub- 
ject. The Council Chamber was about two-thirds 
full; the audience being of a somewhat superior 
class to that usually found at public meetings. 
The mayor (Mr. E. Grimwade) presided, and 
briefly introduced Mrs. Fison, who read a very 
elaborate and carefully-prepared paper on the sub- 
ject in hand. She pointed out the great defects 
in the sanitary arrangements of the country; the 
overcrowding of dwellings ; the absence of a proper 
system of drainage, &c.; and the consequences 
resulting therefrom; making especial reference to 
Oxford, Portsmouth, and Brighton. Having ex- 
patiated with much force on the sanitary evils 
over which the working man had no control, she 
spoke of those which arose from his own personal 
habits; and, with reference to this part of her 
subject, she said they should not effect much until 
sanitary reformers included in their plan a change 
in the licenses of gin-shops and beer-houses. The 
mayor, in course of his remarks, said :—One great 
demoralizing evil was referred to by Mrs. Fison,— 
insufficient accommodation,—the crowding of large 
families in one, or, at the utmost, two rooms. 
He was sorry to find such cases existed in Ipswich. 
Only the other day, a case came before the bench 
in which ten persons, five of one family, two of 
another, two of a third, and one of a fourth, 
oe was, parts of four different families, were all 
ae and sleeping in one room, and those not of 

© same sex. He was afraid there were other 
a of a similar character. Such a state of 
pe must exercise its influence on the morals of 
the people. Mr. Bowly made a few remarks, point- 
ing out the importance of sanitary and temper- 
ance reform, and the duty of each one to do what 
Fea or she could to further the movement. The 
t y way to elevate the people was to enable them 
0 elevate themselves, What they wanted was to 








get rid of the drinking customs, and to present 
counter attractions to public-houses; and, as an 
instance of what could be done by working men, 
he mentioned that the members of Mrs. Bailie’s 
temperance society had built a club-house for 
themselves, which not only screened them from 
temptation, but enabled them to improve them- 
selves by the lectures, &c., delivered at it. Mr. 
Robert Ransome also made a few remarks upon 
the general question of temperance ; and others 
addressed the meeting ; Mrs. Fison, in receiving 
a vote of thanks, remarking that she was desirous 
of forming auxiliaries to the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, and should be happy to see one 
established in Ipswich. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Eaton.—The re-opening of Eaton church is 
announced by the Norfolk Chronicle. It had 
been closed during a considerable portion of the 
summer, in order that some extensive and much- 
needed improvements might be carried out. The 
total cost has been about 400/., and for this the 
church has had its old seats replaced by open 
benches of stained deal; the roof, externally and 
internally, has been almost entirely rebuilt ; new 
communion-rails, reading-desk, &c., supplied. The 
walls of this church have been well known for 
the number of the so-called frescoes upon them, 
most of them in a state of such utter dilapidation 
as to be of interest only to the most pains-taking 
archeologist. These are all now covered over by 
the whitening brush of the bricklayer. Even if 
it had been thought desirable to retain one or two 
of the most perfect of these paintings, it would 
now be impossible; as, during the progress of the 
restoration, the rain washed them nearly off. The 
work has been done under Mr. T. Jeckel, architect. 
The contractor for the whole was Mr. J. W. Lacy, 
of Norwich. 

Plymouth—The tender of Mr. Wilcocks, of 
Saltash, builder, has been accepted for the erection 
of a Presbyterian Church, adjoining the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Cecil-street, Plymouth. The 
work has been commenced; and the length of the 
edifice will be 185 feet, and the width 82 feet. 

Orcop (Herefordshire).—The parish church, 
after having undergone a restoration and partial 
rebuilding, has been reopened for Divine service. 
In addition to the work of restoration, says the 
Hereford Times, the tower has been rebuilt, the 
north aisle lengthened, and a new porch and vestry 
added ; and a vaulted chamber has been formed 
under the latter for the convenience of hereafter 
erecting an apparatus for warming the church. 
New aisles have been built, dividing the tower and 
chamber from the nave. The tower is rebuilt on 
the ancient model. It is a heavy oak timber 
structure, about 60 feet high, three stages in 
height, carried from within the church upon four 
oak legs, that once formed the trunks of stately 
forest trees; and the lower stage is encased with 
masonry. The roof over the nave, which, until 
now, has been concealed with plaster, has been 
restored. It is massive, moulded, and marked 





relieved by ornament and gold in Italian style, to 
harmonize with the architecture of the building. 
The decoration is entrusted to Mr. Briggs, of the 
firm of Briggs & Mensforth. 

Sowerby Bridge.—The new cemetery at Sowerby 
Bridge has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Ripon. The extent of the cemetery is about seven 
acres. There are within it two chapels and a 
lodge, in the Gothic style. Messrs. Mallinson & 
Healey have been the architects, and Mr. Gay, of 
Bradford, was the surveyor. The cost of the 
cemetery has been about 5,000/. 

Blue Pits.—The corner stone of a Wesleyan 
chapel at Blue Pits has been laid. The building 
will be Gothic, and is calculated to seat 460. Mr. 
Niell, of Bradford, is the contractor, and Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Potts, of Oldham, are the architects. 

Darlington.—An Independent chapel, to accom- 
modate 700 persons, is to be erected here. The 
plans of the proposed erection have been prepared 
by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, architect, and approved of. 
The estimated cost of the building, organ, lighting 
and warming, &c., is a little under 2,000/., ex- 
clusive of additional ground, which is contracted 
to be purchased for 3007. An endeavour, we may 
here remark, is being made to raise the sum of 
40,0002. to assist in the erection of 100 new Inde- 
pendent chapels throughout the kingdom, to 
celebrate in 1862 the bi-centenary of Nonconfor- 
mity, and in commemoration of the events of 1662. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—St. Nicholas’ Church has 
been re-opened. The three figures in stained 
glass, by the late Mr. John Gibson, which were 
removed for the erection of the new east window, 
have now, according to the local Courant, been 
placed in St. Mary’s Porch, or south transept, and 
ornament the large window in that part of the 
edifice, which is in the same style of architecture 
as that in which they were originally placed. 
Tintoretto’s picture, “ Our Saviour Washing the 
Disciples’ Feet,” also in this transept, has been 
cleaned. 

Blyth.—The United Presbyterians in Blyth are 
about to erect a new church, their present building 
being small and inconvenient. The style of the 
new building is Early English Gothic; and it is 
designed to seat 600 people, with large school- 
room and vestries in the basement. The architect 
is Mr. Robert Lamb, of South Shields. 

Coventry.—The restoration of St. John’s Church 
is completed. The eastern end, the tower, and 
the north and south transepts, have been restored 
to their original form and appearance. The whole 
of the east window has been opened, and filled 
with stained glass, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. R. K. 
Rotherham. The design and glass were furnished 
by Mr. Barwell, of Leith, and include figures of 
the four Evangelists in the upper compartment, 
and St. John the Baptist, St. Paul, St. Peter, and 
St. James in the lower. The effect of the window is 
aided by the glass which has been placed in the 
sixteen clerestory windows of the chancel, at the 
expense of sixteen of the parishioners of St. 
Jolin’s. 

Shireoaks.—During the recent visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Clumber, he laid the founda- 





out at the intersections with carved bosses: a 
similar roof of oak has been placed over the | 
chancel. The benches are of oak, after the manner | 
suggested by remnants of the ancient sittings. A, 
new carved stone pulpit and font have been 
erected, the former entered by an archway through 
the nave wall. The chancel is also stalled with 
oak, and contains an oak reading-desk and lectern. 
The aisles and chancel are laid with Godwin’s 
encaustic tiles, disposed in ornamental patterns. 
The plaster and whitewash have been removed 
from the east and west walls. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. Deely, of Ross, from the 
designs, and under the superintendence, of Mr. T. 
Nicholson, the diocesan architect, Hereford. 
Chester.—St. Mary’s Church, Chester, has been 
reopened. All the high-backed square pews 
(painted green, to imitate green baize) have given 
way to low and open benches. The organ has 
been removed from the tower, and placed in the 
South Chapel, thus throwing open the arch which 
separated the tower from the nave, and exhibiting 
to view the west window, which has been entirely 
filled in with stained glass. The chancel has been 
laid with encaustic tiles, the plastering scraped 
from off the walls, and the oak roof of the south 
aisle opened out and varnished. Various other 
improvements have been effected. Mr. James 
Harrison was the architect employed. Mr. Bellis 
was the contractor for the interior portion of the 
work; the elevation of the tower, which is not 
yet finished, being undertaken by Mr. Hitchen. 
Shipley.—S-ltaire church is now closed for the 
purpose of being decorated. The whole of the 
céiling and walls are being executed in dead enamel, 


tion stone of a church at the extensive colliery at 
Shireoaks. The church, of which Mr. T. C. Hine, 
of Nottingham, is architect, will be in the Early 
English style of architecture, and will consist of 
nave, side aisles, chance], with apsidal termina- 
tion, and will have a tower and spire. The cost 
of the edifice will be 4,000/., and it will afford 
accommodation for 400 persons. 

Littlehampton (Sussex).—The new congrega- 
tional chapel in this town was opened for divine 
worship on Tuesday last, and filled to overflowing. 
The site for this building was obtained from the 
late Duke of Norfolk. A sketch of the design has 
before appeared in our pages. The length of the 
chapel is 55 feet ; the width of nave, 30 feet; the 
breadth of transepts, 33 feet. The style of the 
chapel is Decorated Gothic. There is a schoolroom 
at the back of the chapel 33 feet long by 19 feet 
wide. The fittings, pewing, and pulpit—the latter 
sexagonal—are all of pine. The total cost, inclu- 
ding boundary fencing, furniture, gas-fittings, 
levelling, and planting round chapel, incidental 
and other expenses, architect’s commission, and 
travelling expenses, was 1,0987. The English 
Congregational Chapel Building Society and Mr. 
Samuel Morley, of London, have been large con- 
tributors to the funds. The whole of the works 
have been executed by Mr. Bushby, builder, of 
Littlehampton, under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. J. G. Stapelton, jun., of London. 








Civin AND Mecuanicat Encrinerrs’ Socrety. 
On Thursday, October 31st, a paper will be read 
“On Steam Fire-Engines,” by Mr. Charles B. 
King. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dorking.—The new National and Infant Schools 
have just been completed and opened. Mr. 
George Cubitt, M.P., presented the site. The 
new buildings are situate in West-street, and con- 
sist of school-rooms for boys, girls, and infants, 
besides various class-rooms and a teacher’s resi- 
dence, the whole formed of brick. The work was 
done by Mr. Foster (of London), under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hardwick, architect, London, at a 
cost of upwards of 1,6002. 

Brixworth.— A new school-room has been 
opened here in connection with the Wesleyan 
Chapel. The school to which is attached a play- 
ground occupies a site immediately at the rear of 
the chapel, to which it is attached in such a man- 
ner that when an additional gallery is built in the 
chapel it will extend over the lobby into the 
school-room. The school has been built by Mr. 
Harris, of Guilsborough, from his own design. It 
will accommodate about two hundred children, 
and will cost nearly 2001. ; of which amount a con- 
siderable proportion has been guaranteed. 

Ipswich, — The Tacket-street Chapel Sunday 
Schools have been opened. The schools are situate 
at the west end of the chapel, with an entrance 
from Cox-lane. The principal room is 60 feet by 
30 feet, and 24 feet high, open to the roof, and 
lighted by windows on the two long sides and in 
each gable end. At the north side are four rooms 
for Bible classes, and at the south an Infant 
School-room, 25 feet by 15 feet, and 14 feet high, 
with gallery at one end, and another class-room, 
all in direct communication with the larger 
school. The building is faced with red brick, 
covered with plain tiles, The principal elevation 
consists of two entrance porches projecting 9 feet 
from the front, and a gable at each end form- 
ing the wings. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
F. Barnes, architect, and the contract taken at 
730/. by Mr. John Pells, builder, of Ipswich; the 
gas-lighting being arranged and executed by Mr. 
Goddard, engineer to the Gas Works. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tuk annual dinner of the members and friends 
of this Institution was held yesterday (Thursday), 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 

The chair was taken by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, and among the gentlemen present 
were the following: Mr. Lee, M.P.; Mr. Sheriff 
Cockerell, Mr. Sheriff Twentyman, Messrs. Lucas, 
Jay, Dannage, Plucknett, Corderoy, Robinson, 
Rogers, Arntz, Brass, Bennett, Harwood, Edmunds, 
Higgs, Myers, Peters, Smith (George), Smith 
(G.8.), Wright, Freeman, Dent, Cozens, Starling, 
Todd, Mann, Head, Nicholson (D.), Nicholson 
(R. 'T.), Stanley, Bird, E. Blatchley, Thorn, W. 
Hutchons, jun., Wright (W.) &e. 

Upwards of two hundred gentlemen sat down 
to dinner. 

On the removal of the cloth, the Lord Mayor 
proposed the health of her Majesty the Queen, 
and in doing so referred to the many claims which 
her Majesty had upon the loyalty and affection of 
her people, not only as a sovereign, but as an 
Englishwoman, He believed that her Majesty’s 
example had done much to improve the morality 
of her people. 

In proposing the toast of the Prince Consort 
and the rest of the Royal Family, the Lord Mayor 
referred to the exertions which the Prince had 
made to secure the success of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. His Royal Highness, he said, also felt a 
great interest in the forthcoming Exhibition, 
which it was to be hoped would meet with a similar 
measure of success. 

The next toast was “The Army and Navy,” and 
in recommending it the chairman observed that, 
as the general feeling of apprehension with regard 
to war was now fortunately subsiding, he hoped 
that the year 1862 would see a general amity among 
the nations of Europe. It was to the army, the 
navy, and the Volunteers that we owed the proud 
and secure position which we now held; for it was 
they who had shown in a most unequivocal manner 
that any one who ventured to interfere with us 
would come off second best in the fight. 

Captain Smith, of the Kent Volunteers, re- 
sponded to the toast, and expressed his hope that 
the “volunteer movement” as it was called would 
soon become one of the permanent institutions of 
the country. Should the volunteers unfortunately 
ever be called into action, he was persuaded they 
would never belie their character as Englishmen. 

TheChairman.—The next toast which I have now 
to propose, is, I may say, the theme of the evening, 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. It took its 
rise some twenty years ago, and has made consider- 








able progress; it has given usreal pleasure to-day in 
glancing at the accounts of last year, to see that 
you are enabled to dispense between 600/. and 
7001. on the object for which the Institution 
was established, and that while you have 
been so relieving destitution, you have invested a 
like sum to add to your capital stock. I rejoice 
in that result, and am glad to see that we have 
an earnest of prosperity for the future, and that 
the public have supported us. I also rejoice to 
witness the wisdom of those who manage the 
affairs of the Institution ; and who, while reliev- 
ing the distress of the day, are preparing to make 
the Institution permanent, so that we may here- 
after be able to do a great deal more good. If we 
were to dispense double the sum that we are now 
doing, we would be expending our capital; while, 
if we go on as we are now, distributing half and 
investing the other half, we shall be able in 
years to come to relieve want, not from capital, 
but from interest. It is not necessary, I know, 
that I should dilate at any length upon the pecu- 
liar vicissitudes to which we, as visitors, are liable; 
because you know that the builders are perhaps 
more dependent on vicissitudes than the merchant 
or anv other description of traders. It therefore 
behoves us all, while we are in any way successful, 
to do our utmost to relieve those upon whom 
misfortunes have descended; and to do so, not 
because it is desirable to fulfil the dictates of a 
charitable motive, but because sad experience tells 
us that those who may deem themselves most for- 
tunate and most secure, cannot possibly see what 
will happen in the future. It is a glorious thing 
to see in what a short period this Institution has 
grown up; but, gentlemen, its success is nothing 
to that to which it ought to,—and, I hope, will,— 
arrive. I rejoice in seeing so large an assembly 
here this evening. I see before me upwards of 
two hundred gentlemen from all parts of this 
great metropolis : if each one to-morrow will exert 
the influence which he necessarily possesses in his 
own immediate circle, the aggregate must indeed 
be very great: if each of us will say,—* I was at 
the meeting of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
last night, and I learnt that much good was done, 
but a great deal more remains to be done.” If this 
were said in each circle, and if each person who 
hears it were impressed with the importance of the 
subject, the result would be that, instead of having 
an income of 1,400/. a year, and 7,000/. in the 
Funds, we should have an income of ten times 
as much, and a funded capital of 150,0007. These 
I know are large sums ; but if you will get 10,000 
contributors of a sovereign only (although I admit 
that with some persons a sovereign is a consider- 
able amount), still what are 10,000 contributors 
of a sovereign each amongst an immense popula- 
tion of three millions ? We each pay a good deal 
more than that in taxation. There is hardly any 
one who does not, I might say, squander as 
much. Now, if the very important object 
which this Society has in view were fully 
impressed on the minds of those who ought 
naturally to take an interest, the result could 
not fail to be highly satisfactory. I am not 
so sanguine or so foolish as to suppose that such 
a result as that to which I have glanced could be 
brought about in so brief an interval; but I cer- 
tainly do look forward to the moral influence 
which so large an assembly as that I now address 
must have. I am proud to preside over a meet- 
ing of 200 gentlemen, coming here to do good. As 
one of themagistratesof the City of London, I know 
that many things are brought under their notice 
of a distressing nature, which call for their indi- 
vidual sympathy; but here I find more than 200 
gentlemen attending unanimously to a great work 
of charity. Persons may say that charity begins 
at home; but we, the builders, have come here 
for charity among ourselves,—charity for the 
builders, charity at home. Let us by all means 
go beyond home, if we can; but first of all let us 
look at home, and let every gentleman who is 
here to-night allow his feelings to have full swing, 
so that he may give way to the promptings of his 
own heart, and subscribe liberally to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution. I am sure that no gen- 
tleman who is here to-night will regret the con- 
tribution which he will make to it. I might say 
much more upon this subject, but why should I 
make an appeal at all, when I already know that 
every gentleman whom I address has come here 
to contribute liberally? I shall conclude, there- 
fore, by giving you “Success to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution.” The toast having been 
drunk with warm acclamations, 

Mr. W. Lee, M.P., rose and said that it afforded 
him great pleasure to be allowed to propose a 
toast, because it enabled him to bring under notice 





the name of a gentleman who had raised himself 








by honesty of purpose, and the exercise of life-long 
integrity, to the proud position of being twice 
the chief magistrate of the greatest city in the 
world. It would ill become him to expatiate 
upon the many good qualities of the chairman, 
for the enthusiastic reception which had been 
accorded to him that evening was a sufficient 
proof that his health would be drunk with 
cordiality and esteem. The chairman was always 
anxious to promote the welfare of all his 
fellow subjects, but more especially those of his 
own class. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment, said that he was highly gratified at the 
kind manner in which the company had responded 
to the toast, and at their appreciation of the 
humble efforts he had made to do his duty. He 
had not attempted to do more; and he had 
been fully rewarded by the encouragement 
which he had received from his fellow-citizens, 
Among the duties which devolved upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the City of London was that of 
listening to the claims of a great number of insti- 
tutions established for the amelioration of the 
condition of the suffering classes, and he was 
repeatedly solicited to preside at their annual fes- 
tivals, so as to give the authority of his office to 
the efforts which his fellow-citizens were con- 
stantly making for the mitigation of distress. It 
was impossible that the pbysical energies of any 
lord mayor would allow of his attending to all the 
claims put before him, but be could not forego 
the pleasure and duty of presiding at the annual 
festival of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

The next toast was ‘“‘ The Sheriffs of London.” 

Mr. Sheriff Twentyman responded. 

In proposing the toast of “The Patrons of the 
Institution,” the Lord Mayor dwelt upon the 
services which those gentlemen had done in years 
gone by, and coupled with the toast the name of 
Mr. George Spencer Smith. 

Mr. G. S. Smith briefly returned thanks. 

The Lord Mayorthen gave “ The Vice- Presidents 
and Trustees,” which was responded to by Mr. 
Higgs. 

On the health of Mr. Plucknett, the treasurer, 
being given, 

Mr. Plucknett expressed his acknowledgements, 
and said that when he accepted the office of 
treasurer, he did so with a sincere desire to 
render the Institution the best service in his 
power. He knew that he followed in the foot- 
steps of a gentleman who had displayed no or- 
dinary zeal in promoting its prosperity, and he 
(Mr, Plucknett) hoped that he in his turn would 
be as ably seconded as his friend Mr. Bird had been. 

The next toast was, “ The Chairman, Directors, 
and Hon. Secretaries of the Brighton Branch.” 

Mr. A. G. Harris, the hon. secretary, then read 
a list of donations, amounting in the whole to 
4311. 18s. 6d. Among the donors were the follow- 
ing :—The Lord Mayor, 102. 10s.; Mr. Sheriff 
Cockerell, 57. 5s.; Mr. Sheriff Twentyman, 5/. 5s.; 
Mr. G. Jennings, 127. 12s, ; Messrs. Peto & Betts, 
107. 10s.; Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, 10/. 10s.; 
Messrs. Gardiner & Bell, 5/. 5s.; Messrs. Cubitt 
& Co., 107. 103.; Mr. G. Myers, 5/. 5s.; Mr. W. 
Higgs, 51. 53.; Mr. G. Smith, 5/. 5s.; Mr. J. R. 
Freeman, 107. 10s.; Mr. Peters, 77. 7s.; Mr. Yeo, 
107. 103s.; Mr. H. W. Harding, 5/. 5s.; Messrs. 
Noble & Horne, 217.; Mr. Dethick, 51. 5s.; 
Messrs. Wright, 5/. 5s.; Messrs. Tillot & Chamber- 
lain, 52. 5s.; Mr. B. Dove (subscription card), 
127. 12s.; Mr. F. Dove (ditto), 12/. 12s.; Mr. 
Fergusson (ditto), 10/7. 103.; Messrs. White, Bro- 
thers, 10/7. 10s.; Messrs. Hart & Son (Wych- 
street), 5/, 5s.; Messrs. Hayward, Brothers, 
5/. 5s.; Mr. J. B. Gammon, 5/. 5s. ; Mr. Robinson, 
51. 58., &e. ‘ 

The Lord Mayor then gave “The Architects 
and Surveyors,” and dwelt in appropriate terms 
upon the obligations which the builders were 
under to them for the sympathy which they were 
ever ready to extend to that body, and for the 
assistance which they had rendered to the Insti- 
tution. 

Mr. W. Wright, in reply, observed that he was 
glad to see so many architects and surveyors pre- 
sent, as he augured the best results from the com- 
munity of interest which existed between them 
and the builders. The builders might be con- 
sidered as representing Science and the architects 
as representing Taste, and they might depend 
upon it that so long as they were associated toge- 
ther civilization would never die out. He congra- 
tulated the builders of the kingdom at seemg 28 
their president that evening a gentleman formerly 
connected with their body and so eminently calcu- 
lated to shed lustre upon it. 

After some other complimentary toasts, the 





company separated, 
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THt BROMPTON ROAD AND THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 


On several occasions we have pointed attention 
to the miserable condition of the Brompton-road 
and the remarkable facilities it offers for making 
a splendid thoroughfare, a fit approach to the fine 
neighbourhood growing up to the west, and now 
containing the Horticultural Gardens and the 
International Exhibition Building. We are re- 
joiced to find that the parish authorities are about 
to take it in hand. Last week, at the usual meet- 
ing of the Kensington Vestry, Mr. Churchwarden 
Greenway in the chair, f 

Mr. Maydwell moved that a committee be 
formed for the purpose of improving the Bromp- 
ton-road, between Sloane-street and the building 
now being erected for the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. He referred to the fact that there 
was a considerable quantity of waste land in the 
Brompton-road, and said there would be very little 
difficulty in making a great improvement by 
throwing it all open to the traffic. He believed 
that, instead of there being any obstacle thrown 

in the way by the parties living there, they would 
give their assistance. 

Mr. Stimpson said he was authorised to state 
that the owner of thirty-six houses in Brompton- 
road was willing to give up his ground. 

Mr. Brown seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried. 

Afterwards, on the motion of Mr. Roy, se- 
conded by Capt. Shuttleworth, it was resolved,— 

“That it be referred to a committee to inquire, 
and report at an early date to the vestry, if any, 
and what arrangements can be made with the 
commissioners of the metropolis roads for the re- 
lief of the parish from the turnpikes and side bars 
now existing in the several roads in the parish, or 
any of them ; and that it be referred to the same 
committee to consider and report whether any 
arrangements can be made for affording some ade- 
quate accommodation to the large traffic which 
will take place next year between the north and 
south portions of the parish.” 

A committee was also appointed to take into 
consideration the best means of improving the 
thoroughfares generally in the parish. 

With regard to the Brompton-road, especially, 
it is to be hoped that the committee will take 
steps to obtain the best possible plan; and en- 
deavour, not simply to widen the road, but to 
render it what it might be made,—the most beau- 
tiful approach to the metropolis. Every owner, 
and every occupier of a house in the neighbour- 
hood, is interested, even in a pecuniary point of 
view, in bringing this about ; and the Royal Com- 
missioners for the approaching Exhibition, the 
Government Department of Science and Art, the 
Board of Works, and the Horticultural Society, 
would all, doubtless, render substantial assistance 
towards carrying out a sufficient scheme. 





DECAY OF STONE AT THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, ST. GEORGE’S 
FIELDS. 

AccorpInG to evidence before the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
stone at the Houses of Parliament, it appears 
that the amount of decay is very considerably 
overrated ; that the public who have complained 
are more frightened than hurt; and that there is 
more talk than real harm or mischief to the 
national edifice. The case is very different with 
E ugin’s work on the other side of the river, where 
there is an immense amount of decay, and little 
said about it. The church is erected with brick- 
work, and apparently Bath and Caen stone mould- 
ings and tracery: about half of the stone is in 
very fair condition: the tracery of the windows 
18 as nearly perfect as any reasonable observer 
has a right to expect, in the smoky atmosphere 
of a populous neighbourhood. But a very large 
amount of the capping stones, finials, gurgoyles, 
and ornaments are so much effaced, as to leave 
nothing but a faint tracing of their original form, 
scarcely sufficient to indicate what shape had been 
worked ; presenting abundant remains of the worst 
stone that could be used for external purposes. 
Respecting the cause of such bad stone having 
been used, the mildest supposition is, that the 
architect or builder was not aware that there was 
a difference in quality, or that so large a quantity 
of worthless material was being used in the build- 
ae : if this were the case, the parties were culpable 
70r engaging to provide materials, with the qual- 
Me of which they were grossly unacquainted. 

f they knew the difference between good and bad 
stone, they were still more to blame; the one for 
using it, the other for allowing such rubbishing 


material tobe'placed in an edifice possessing so much 
architectural merit. In the external masonry all 
the various qualities of the same kind of stone may 
be seen appropriated without the slightest regard 
as to good, bad, or indifferent varieties: perishable 
and durable are mixed, apparently without the 
least discrimination ; and the result is a very large 
amount of crumbling stone, within an unreason- 
ably short time after the completion of the sacred 
structure. 

Now comes the pecuniary question. Is any one 
liable for damages? Surely it would be unjust 
for those who were at the cost of erecting the new 
building a few years since, to have to renew the 
masonry ten years afterwards; for, although it 
has been erected nearly double that time, the 
exterior has been a long while in a disgraceful 
state. The decay of some of the stone at the 
Palace of Westminster, after twenty years, is 
merely on the surface; and may be considered 
as an error of judgment in using a new material 
in the metropolis; but the stone of the building 
in question is a thoroughly well known material ; 
and the decay is so deeply seated, that in many 
instances the mouldings and ornaments are quite 
obliterated ; in others the stone is actually gone, 
having gradually moulded away. I know nothing 
of the conditions or stipulations that were en- 
tered into between the employer and the em- 
ployed; but if there was a clause in the specifica- 
tion or description of work to be performed, such 
as is usually introduced in contracts, to the effect 
that “all the materials are to be of the best 
quality of their respective kinds,” we have proof 
positive, in the stone of St. George’s Cathedral, 
that a great breach of contract has been com- 
mitted; and, for the future benefit or right under- 
standing of all parties about to meddle with 
architecture, either as designer, builder, or pay- 
master, it would confer a lasting benefit on society 
if some of our legal friends would determine who 
is the party that the powerful hand of the law 
could compel to pay a second time for negligence 
in the first instance. This question requires im- 
mediate attention, as the subject is of more 
frequent occurrence now than at any former 
period of architectural performances. 


C. H. Smiru. 








THE STYLE OF DRAWING IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


As the question is now with you, permit me to 
make a few remarks. What I would ask is this,— 
Is the style of drawing now pursued in the Schools 
of Art of that firm, decided, vigorous charac- 
ter that we find in the works of the Byzantine 
and Gothic sculptors, in the works of the Mosaicists, 
of Giotto, Masaccio, Orgagna, Michelangelo? To 
my small mind it appears thin and wiry—what you 
expect in a lace design, careful, mechanical, “ steel- 
pennish ;” but I see none of that vigour I observe 
in the drawings of Messrs. E. B. Jones, D. G. 
Rossetti, Burges, &c. Now, the question arises, 
are the students of these schools to be mere 
designers of conventional flower forms ? or are they 
to be artists, drawing ideas, groups of the human 
figure,—those vigorous works, with a piece of 
chalk at the end of a stick—something that has 
life, power, expression? There will be no great 
design—that is, design of ideas, of the human 
figure—where there is no vigour. There will be 
no Giotto—designing with drawing as hard asthe 
metallic stuff I see at Kensington. But, by the 
bye, I noticed the drawing from Newcastle to have 
more power: it seemed less rule and compass. I 
am quite certain that I have seen no drawing 
which at all gave me the idea of any one of the 
pupils ever designing a mosaic of the power and 
force of those I have seen in St. Mark’s, at Venice. 
I simply make these casual remarks; and I think 
some information from Kensington would interest 
your readers. A. WaARINGTON. 





OUR COSTUME. 


At the International Meeting on Social Science 
to be held next year in London, the subject of 
costume is, I see, to be introduced. 

I have long been endeavouring, in my limited 
sphere of action, and beyond it when I have had 
opportunity, to call attention to this subject. 
None more important to this country could be in- 
troduced ; for in no country in Europe, perhaps in 
the world, except among the lowest savages, is the 
population generally, especially the female portion 
of it, so vilely clad. 

Wages are higher here than in any other coun- 
try; provisions and all the necessary conveniences 
of life more easily attainable; and yet, wherever the 








Anglo-Saxon race and habits are dominant in Great 


Britain and in Ireland, especially in London and 
all our towns, the dress and general appearance of 
the population are sordid beyond expression; filthy, 
though pretentious; hideous and inconvenient, 
thongh sometimes elaborate, 

The effect of our parks, our finest streets, our 
grandest interiors, and our public spectacles is 
destroyed by the foul and decayed appearance of 
the masses. The leprosy of filth is evident, even 
in the clothing of the richest of our labouring 
classes. 

I honour labour: I reverence honest poverty: I 
should always prefer the society of a clean day- 
labourer to that of a dirty duke; but I will never 
associate with filth and pretentious squalor, if I 
can help it. 

Mr. Editor, you conduct one of the cleverest 
and best of the organs of the press. 

Do what you can to alter the horrible state of 
things which I speak of. There must be a revo- 
lution in the dress of the labouring classes. It 
must be handsomer, healthier, and more con- 
venient. The world-famous Giotto, you know, 
invented the beautiful and convenient dress of 
the Florentine women. What would have been 
his feelings, had he seen in his loved Florence the 
hideous, sordid, yet pretentious bonnet of the 
women of London, stained with perspiration, 
heating the brain, concealing and ruining the 
hair, injuring the eyes, and even at its best, 
spoiling the outline of the female figure; but at 
its worst, such as we see it so generally worn, the 
vilest head-covering ever used in any age or 
country. OXONIENSIS. 





I OBSERVE that, in your excellent article on 
the improvement in dress which one may hope is 
gradually taking place, you do not mention the 
tendency (it is as yet hardly more) to some substi- 
tute for trousers, which shall show the shape of 
the leg, instead of concealing it. The gaiters of 
the Volunteers, the ‘“ Knickerbockers” of the 
sportsman—which indeed are now worn by the 
whole of the French line,—seem to give one some 
hope that, at last, this most unmanageable part of 
our dress may give way to something more 
natural. Trousers are not only an abomination of 
most recent introduction (at least among civilized 
men, for they were unknown to our grandfatbers), 
but they are essentially unsculpturesque ; because, 
unless they are made as loose as those worn in 
Turkey, they can have no good folds, and are at 
the best only a modified form of tube. If any one 
needs proot of this, let him compare the best 
statue in trousers with one in knee-breeches, or 
the Elizabethan hose; for instance, in the Oxford 
Museum, the statue of Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
only man there in trousers, with any of the others, 
particularly that of Sir Isaac Newton. This last, 
too, will show, if it needs prvof, how perfectly 
dignified such a dress may be, without the smallest 
tendency to “ fastness.” E. T. T. 





INDIRECT ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—There is a practice besides that men- 
tioned by your correspondent “ F. I, B. A.,” which 
I imagine ought to be made public. I mean that 
of architects compelling contractors to pay for 
things which they apparently think are not, or 
ought not to be, included in their commission, and 
that it makes no difference whether they are paid 
directly or indirectly. That may be true; but 
there is a difference between paying, directly, 6s. 
for stamped agreement, and, indirectly, 1/. 6s. for 
stamped agreement and printing. This is what 
one only of the half-dozen contractors for a little 
house puid, and it is only one of the sums that he 
paid. 

When there is one man who does these things, 
it is probable that there are more; and as there 
are such, the public might possibly be obliged 
to any one who would invent a word which 
should be put on the plates and after the names 
of architects who are paid directly ; or, if you pre- 
fer it, for the plates and signatures of those who 
are paid indirectly, or otherwise make known a way 
of distinguishing between architects direct and 
architects indirect. Or if the Institute of British 
Architects would do something in this way, they 
are not likely to have to repent it; for if these 
things increase,—and what will he hesitate at who 
can take indirectly 26s. instead of directly 6s. ? 
and if these indirect architects also increase,—and 
if nothing be done will they diminish ?—what 
will architecture, as a profession, be twenty years 
hence ? 

It has occurred to me that this may be one 
reason why architects are so ill paid. If so, it is 
not the employers only who are injured, but also 





every honest architect. That may be so, or it may 
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not: one thing, however, is certain, that some- 
thing, in some way or other, ought to be and 
might he done. 
ONE WHO Loves ARCHITECTURE AND— 
Honesty. 








THE DISPLACEMENT OF COFFINS. 


In your number of September 28th, page 672, 
appears “ A Strange Statement,” which I felt sure 
would be easily explained in your next; but this 
not having been done, I venture to give you the 
true solution of this simple mystery ; though I am 
sure numbers of your readers must be acquainted 
with it. 

The coffins were all of lead; and their bulging 
during decomposition proves that they are or were 
air-tight. They were, therefore, water-tight ; and, 
what is very common, the vaults in which they were 
placed had been occasionally flooded. The water- 
tight coffins floated ; and one of them was deposited 
upon another, which, being heavier, or, perhaps, 
not quite water-tight, had not floated. I have 
calculated the weight of a middle-sized leaden coffin 
with a body in it at about 300 Ib., and its displace- 
ment in water at about 520 lb., and, therefore, 
capable of flotation. 

In corroboration of this I beg to inform you 
that, in a vault belonging to my family, in the 
churchyard of Leyton, Essex, I remember seeing 
several of the leaden coffins as much displaced as 
those described in the “Strange Statement ;” and, 
in this case, the moving cause was evidently water. 

The Vicarage, Romsey. E, L, Bertuon. 


*.* A statement which has just reached us 
that, in a similar case of displacement, one of the 
coffins was found to be “full of fluid,” seems to 
confirm Mr. Berthon’s view. 





LONDON STREETS. 


“To make a good use of opportunity” seems 
to be a proverb little known in street improving 
in our city, and I have observed that where an 
opening is made by a fire, or taking down a 
house, which would considerably improve the line 
of the street, no advantage is taken of it, but the 
spot is covered with new buildings, and the chance 
is lost—almost for ever. They manage these 
things far better in Paris, where the Imperial 
Will decrees improvements on a large scale, re- 
gardless of expense. 

There is now one more chance of a great 
improvement, but I fear I am too late. Any one 
walking from St. Paul’s by Cannon-street to the 
Tower will have to turn from the direct line by 
a heavy promontory of houses at the junction 
of King William and Gracechurch streets; and, 
having weathered that, he will turn by a 
steep, dangerous corner across Fish-street-hill, to 
Eastcheap. 

The National Provident Assurance Company 
have taken down their old premises, and are re- 
building them; but the very ground upon which 
they stand opens the street, Eastcheap, ina line 
with Cannon-street and St. Paul’s, and would 
form a continuous opening in the line for the 
Tower, get rid of the dangerous corner, and 
create a very sensible improvement for the great 
traffic in that direction. 

Is anything to be done before the new buildings 
are erected? Is your voice powerful enough to 
obtain this valuable concession? If so, pray cry 
aloud in time, and it may be the commencement 
of other improvements so imperatively called 
for in this crowded, much encumbered, and 
coustantly blockaded part of the city. 

A ConsTaNT PAssER-BY. 





HULL TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Two of your correspondents, viz., ‘‘ Competitor ”’ 
(Sevtember 7th), and ‘* One in the Dark ”’ (October 19th), 
while making inquiries respecting this competition, agree 
in condemning the design selected by the committee as 
“glaringly partial or absurd,’® while the first attributes 
its rejection on these grounds to the council, and the 
latter to the ‘‘ more honourable ”’ of the committee them- 
selves. 

Now there is nothing in the report of the Town Council’s 
proceedings furnished by ‘‘ Competitor ’’ himself, to war- 
rant his conclusion, nor anything that ‘‘ One in the Dark,” 
who takes advantage of being there, can bring to light in 
support of his more ingenious assertion. It appears to 
me, from the report before mentioned that the reason for 
not confirming the choice of the committee was on ac- 
count of the few votes given by them in the matter 3; and 
it is but fair to presume that had their selection been the 
design of one of your correspondents, it would have met 
a similar fate. 

Considering also that the town council are divided as 
to whether they should have a new Town Hail or not, 
that those favourable are at variance as to the site, and 
again as to the extentof that site (leaving out the general 
fallibilities of corporate bodies), do you not think it easier 


under these circumstances to oppose a decision than to 
confirm one? And that in any case it would have been 
more honourable conduct towards a fellow-competitor if 
your correspondents had abstained from assuming that 
the selection of the committee is ‘‘ glaringly absurd, 
partial, &c.,’? because it has not been adopted ? 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Openings in Party-walls over adjoining Roofs.— Ancient 
Lights.—Some workshopsin Chenies-street had been burnt 
down, and were rebuilt by defendants. There were win- 
dows in the party-walls on three sides of the building, 
over the roofs of the adjoining buildings: these walls 
were rebuilt above the roofs with the windows as before. 
District Surveyor submitted that as the building had 
been taken down to an extent exceeding one-half of the 
cubical contents, it was a new building according to 
section 10; and that the windows in the party-walls mast 
be blocked up. Defendants contended that they were 
ancient lights. The magistrate (Mr. Henry) ruled that 
the provision of section 10 could not be considered to 
deprive the building owner of his ancient rights or ease- 
ments ; that the windows were ancient lights, and could 
therefore be retained. Summons dismissed. 

Projecting Shop Fronts.—An old shop front, at 
No. 243, High Holborn, projected about 2 feet 8 inches 
from the front wall, and the entablature projected 
more than 3 feet. The front wall of the house had 
been entirely rebuilt, and a new entablature for the shop 
front put up projecting more than 2 feet. The district 
surveyor required the projection to be reduced to 10 
inches, according to section 26. He submitted that the 
work was an alteration and nota repair, as both the front 
wall and shop front had been reconstructed in a different 
form from the old work ; and that, according to section 9, 
the rules of the Act must be complied with. The magis- 
trate (Mr. Henry) said that he had considered the point 
submitted by the district surveyor in another case which 
had been brought before him; and he had come to the 
conclusion that the builder had the right to rebuild on 
his old foundation ; and that, even if the building had been 
entirely rebuilt, the projection could be maintained as an 
ancient right. The summons must therefore be dismissed. 

Mr. Metcalfe appeared for the defendant. 
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Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. By GEORGE 
GitbERT Scort, R.A., with Appendices. Illus- 
trated. Oxford and London. J. H. & James 
Parker. 1861. 


THIS very interesting volume will form a valuable 
addition to every library, and to every architect’s 
library in particular. It owes its origin to the 
meeting which, our readers may recollect, was 
held by the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, on the 25th of October, 1860, in the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey, where the Society 
were cordially received by the Dean and Chapter. 
The paper there read by Mr. Scott we printed at 
the time it was (previously) delivered before the 
Institute of Architects. Of the other papers read. 
at the Abbey on the occasion we have also given 
reports. The present volume contains all these 
in the appendix. The names of the authors of 
these we may as well repeat from the title-page ; 
viz..—Mr. W. Burges, Mr. Burt, Mr. G. R. Cor- 
ner, Mr. W. H. Hart, Mr. J. J. Howard, Rev. 
T. Hugo, Mr. J. Hunter, Mr, H. Mogford, 
Mr. Parker, Rev. M. Walcott, Rev. T. W. 
Weare, and Professor Willis. The papers read by 
these gentlemen went a good way to supply the 
want which Mr. Scott had pointed out; and the 
few connecting links which were still needed 
were afterwards furnished by Mr. Weare and 
others interested in the subject. The Fabric Roll 
of 1253, discovered by Mr. Burt in the Public 
Record Office, with others, are also included in the 
appendix, together with Professor Willis’s notes, 
explaining the technical terms. The authentic 
accounts of the building of the nave in the fif- 
teenth century, and the circumstance that the 
widely-celebrated Lord Mayor Whittington was 
one of the Royal Commissioners, and the one who 
advanced the money for that purpose on the 
security of certain dues, as stated in the deed here 
reprinted, are not entirely new facts in the his- 
tory of the Abbey, but are certainly not generally 
known. As observed by the editor of the present 
volume,—“ If the tradition that the king being 
unable to repay the large sums advanced by the 
Lord Mayor, [the latter ?] generously burnt 
the bonds cannot be exactly authenticated ; 
it may, at least, possibly be true; as the 
dates correspond, aud the king was cer- 
tainly hard pressed for money at that time.’ The 
particulars respecting the Abbot’s house, sup- 
plied by Mr. Corner, and the division of it into 
the Deanery, the College Hall, and the Jerusalem 
Chamber, as explained by Mr. Hugo and Mr. 
Weare, have not previously been made out so 
clearly. The notice of the modern buildings 
within the Abbey precincts, supplied by the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, brings down the history of 





the Abbey to the present time. 
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The volume is profusely illustrated, in the best 
style; and we can cordially recommend it to all 
who are interested in our noble minster, 





Tables for Setting out Curves, on Railways and 
other Public Works. By J. 8S. Olver, C.E, 
London: John Weale. 

TuEsE tables, calculated in chains and links, by 

Mr. Olver, are intended to facilitate the setting 

out of every kind of curve, for which a ready 

method is obviously of importance. They are also 
to be applied by the contractor, as well as by the 
architect and the surveyor, in their varying oper. 
ations connected with the setting out of public 
works. In military works, too, where curved lines 
are used in setting out curved crests, curved revet- 
ments, &c.; also military roads and approaches, 
the tables will be found to be readily available, 

It will be seen, in the Notes of Explanation, 

that any intermediate angle may be calculated 

without logarithms. The tables appear to be very 
carefully calculated, and will be found useful by 
those for whom they are intended. 





VARIORUM. 


Tue current Quarterly Review contains an in- 
teresting article, headed “Life, Enterprise, and 
Peril in Coal Mines,” which sets forth the vast 
importance of our coal-mining trade, the condition 
of the miner, and the want of enforced regula- 
tions for the prevention of colliery calamities, 
This part of the subject might wisely have been 
treated of at even greater length. Few persons 
fully appreciate the importance of our coal trade, 
We annually extract about seventy millions of 
tons, representing more than twenty millions of 
money at the places of consumption. When we 
are told that if sixty-eight millions of tons of coal 
were excavated from a mining gallery 6 feet high 
and 12 feet wide, it would be more than 5,128 
miles in length; and further, that, if heaped up as 
a pyramid, the base would cover 40 acres, and the 
height of it would be 3,356 feet (nearly nine 
times the height of St. Pau!’s Cathedral), the fear 
entertained by some as to the early exhaustion of 
our mines does not seem unreasonable. Careful 
calculators show that the great northern coal-field 
will afford supplies, even with the increased con- 
sumption probable, for 250 years; but when we 
recollect, as the writer of the article in the 
“Quarterly” points out, that, long before the 
actual period of exhaustion shall have arrived, the 
increased depth and breadth of mining, more 
costly machinery, and other followings, will 
greatly augment the cost of bringing the fuel to 
market, we should learn to prevent all waste of 
coal, and record carefully all past excavations. 
We never go into the coal country without griev- 
ing over the ever-burning heaps, lighted years 
ago, and consuming uselessly the constantly ac- 
cruing refuse which would elsewhere be the means 
of giving comfort, even lengthening life-—— 
The London Review has taken a good place: its 
political articles are well written ; and, in respect 
of contemporaneous science, a large amount of 
sound information is given every week. It is, 
indeed, in all respects an excellent paper.—— 
The Queen, a new illustrated journal, addresses 
itself especially to the ladies, and offers peculiar 
attractions in the shape of patterns for embroidery 
and crochet, fashion-plates (somewhat better than 
the ordinary run of such things), instruction in 
paper-flower making, and the like. The drawings 
of most marked character have the name of Miss 
Claxton to them. The Gazette of Bankruptcy 
is a new paper, the first number of which is now 
before us. Its purpose is, of course, to give regu- 
larly (twice a week, at 2d. for each issue) a com- 
plete report of all proceedings in bankruptcy. 
Such a medium, long required, has now become 
indispensable, in consequence of that important 
change in commercial jurisprudence which renders 
all persons, whether traders or nontraders, subject 
to one uniform code of debtor and creditor law. 
The proceedings in bankruptcy in every court in 
England will be recorded, and such a periodical 
cannot but be of great utility and importance to 
business men. 








Warmine Ratuway Carriaces.—A corre- 
spondent, under the signature of “A Frequent 
Traveller,” suggests that, now that the winter and 
cold nights are setting in, railway companies should 
avail themselves of the system of warming their 
carriages, introduced in France last winter, from 
the exhaust steam of the engines. This mode of 
using up the waste steam involves only a trifling 
expense, it appears ; and the result is a great boon 
to the public; every carriage being made cou- 





fortable, without exception of class. 
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Wiscellanen. 


Toe SHaRPE Memoria Winpow at Don- 
CASTER.—In consequence of an application from 
her Majesty’s Commissioners to allow the east 
window for St. George’s Church to be exhibited 
at the International Exhibition of 1862, it has 
been resolved that the window shall be so ex- 
hibited. L 

SEA-GRASS PAPER.—A specimen has been laid 
before us of paper made from common sea wrack, 
by Mr. Hartnell, of the Isle of Wight. The spe- 
cimen is from a first trial made by Mr. Hartnell, 
who is no paper-maker ; nevertheless, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, though resembling straw 
paper in colour and texture, it is far Superior to 
the best straw paper which the writer of this 
notice has ever been able to obtain for writing 
purposes. Into the question of relative cost and 

ultimate price we are not prepared to enter; but 
we believe that Zostera Marina, or sea wrack, is a 
veryabundant and hence probably a cheap material. 
It is said particularly to abound on the coasts of 
the Isle of Wight. The paper made from it is, as 
we have said, like straw paper, and hence not very 
white in colour, and more like India paper in that 
respect ; but perhaps great improvements in the 
bleaching may yet be effected in the manufac- 
ture of such paper. 

Panic In a CHAPEL.—Twelve months having 
passed away since the opening of Hanover Chapel, 
Sheffield, two sermons in connection with the first 
anniversary were preached on Sunday, by the Rev. 
James Caughey. Inthe evening, while the first 
verse was being sung, there was a noise as of the 
cracking of the ceiling, followed by a fall of 
plaster. This proceeded from the ceiling under 
the gallery, opposite the pulpit, and next Hanover- 
street, and at precisely the same spot as at the 
opening services of the chapel a year ago. A 
panic for a moment seized those in the locality of 
the accident. Many rushed towards the doors; 
but cries of “ keep your seats,” and friendly assur- 
ances that the mishap did not extend beyond the 
giving way of a portion of the plaster, at the point 
where it fell last year, at length allayed the fear, 
and the singing of the hymn proceeded. It had 
not, however, gone beyond other two verses, 
when larger portions of plaster, immediately over 
one of the lamps, and in bulk apparently sufficient 

, to cover a surface of about 2 feet, fell” This was 
followed by a renewal of the panic. The great 
bulk of the congregation, however, kept their 
places; and the cry ot “keep your seats,” which 
was taken up on every side, was nobly acted upon, 
and in all probability saved the congregation from 
a terrible and fatal scene. 

Worcester CaTHEDRAL.—The Worcester Dio- 
cesan Architectural Society has just issued its 
annual report, in which the restorations now being 
carried on at Worcester Cathedral, as already 
alluded to in our columns, are spoken of as fol- 
lows :— The works are progressing rapidly, the 
parts now in hand being the north-east transept 
and the north side of the choir. The restoration 
of the south-east transept has been completed by 
the removal of the Italian arches erected in the 
last century to strengthen that portion of the 
building. The wall arcade, which extends round 
the eastern portion of the cathedral, has been tho- 
roughly repaired, and the defective parts made 
good. This arcade has been continued along the 
blank wall-space beneath the east windows, but 
with Purbeck marble instead of stone shafts. The 
committee cannot but think that a richer treat- 
ment should have been adopted for this important 
position ; and the central compartment formed by 
omitting one of the shafts, as at the end of the 
north-east transept, has a meaningless effect 
here; for, while it might be supposed to be in- 
tended for the reception of an altar table, its ab- 
surdly Inadequate size for such a purpose at once 
negatives the supposition. The cumbrous seven- 
teenth century monuments which stood beneath the 
easterumost arches of the Lady Chapel have been 
removed to the west end of the nave, where they 
are even more obtrusive and unsightly than they 
were in their former position. It is much to be 
regretted that the arcade in the eastern bays, 
which had been nearly destroyed by the erection 
of these monuments, has not been restored 3 for 
which purpose it was thought the monuments 
Were removed : for, in the event of the Lady Cha- 
pel being ever used for occasional services, as in 
Some of our cathedrals, it would have formed a 
Fer ser backing to the stall of the clergy and 
Choir, and at the same time have preserved an 
a and beautiful structural feature of the 
Duilding ; the latter being an object of primary 
importance in consideriug the restoration of an 
ancient edifice,” ‘ 





South Kernstneton Musrum.— The number 
of visitors has lately become very large. During 
the week ending the 19th October, 14,426 persons 
examined it, 

PictURES FOR Scottanp.— We understand 
that the late Lady Marray, widow of Lord 
Murray, has bequeathed to the Royal Institution 
for Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland twenty 
fine pictures from Lord Murray’s collection. It 
includes three specimens of Greuze, and a fine 
example of Sir Joshua Reynolds. This bequest 
will form an important eddition to the Scottish 
National Gallery. 

Tinynrp Leap Prrrs.—The poisonous action of 
lead on water, in certain circumstances, has led to 
various modes of obviating the evil, one of which 
is by coating pipes of lead interiorly with tin, 
and with an alloy of tin and silver. The latter 
method has been patented by Messrs. A. Couroge 
& Co., who have forwarded specimens to us; and 
the patentees state that the cost is only 30s. per ton 
above that of ordinary lead pipes. What the effect 
of use, in electro-thermal or other action, may be, 
with such an alloy, especially in a thin lacquering, 
experience alone can testify. Tin is a less power- 
ful combiner with oxygen than iron, and a more 
powerful one than lead; but whether the alloy 
with silver may reduce this power still further it 
is hard to say: at all events, if the coating be a 
lasting one, the improvement must be unques- 
tionable, so far as regards sanitary results; for 
tin is not so poisonous a metal as lead. 

THE DunpezE Harsour WorkKS ACCIDENT.— 
The state of the works is beginning to assume an 
alarming aspect, according to the Warder. The 
whole area of Camperdown Dock was in the 
beginning of last week filled to the depth of 10 or 
12 feet with sewage water. Some troughs had 
been erected to convey the water across the quay 
to the river; but the pumps necessary to raise 
the water were not yet in position. Besides the 
enormous quantity already there, the incessant 
discharge of sewage from the sewer must also be 
disposed of. The north wall of the dock is having 
“counterforts” built at intervals behind it, with 
the object of preventing it from going forward. 
The inundation has reached the back of the con- 
tractor’s large cofferdam, constructed solely to 
resist pressure from without, and heavily banked 
up with clay behind. Messrs. Leslie & Stevenson, 
of Edinburgh, civil engineers, have been called in 
by the trustees to report upon the condition of 
the works, 

THE LATE Mr. J. M. Derrick, ARCHITECT.— 
Mr. John Macduff Derrick has recently died in 
America. He was a native of Ireland ; and at one 
time had a lucrative practice as an architect, 
chiefly in ecclesiastical works, in the North of 
England and in Ireland; having at one time 
establishments simultaneously in London, Oxford, 
aud Dublin. Failing health and other causes in- 
duced him to retire from practice, but he was 
again compelled by losses to resume his profession; 
and at length he went to America, where he prac- 
tised as an architect till his death. We regret to 
learn that his widow, who has come to this country 
for the recovery of her child’s health, is now in 
entirely destitute circumstances. She is endea- 
vouring to raise a small sum to enable her to 
return to America, where she anticipates a better 
opportunity of obtaining a livelihood than in this 
country. Mrs. Derrick, we are glad to learn, is 
meeting with much sympathy from the members 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society ; and we 
trust she will speedily be able to realize the object 
she has in view. 

Borter Insprction.—A London Steam-Boiler 
Association was some time since formed for the 
prevention of steam-boiler explosions, and the 
promotion of economy in the use and application 
of steam. It is apparently on the model of the 
Manchester Association for similar purposes, of 
which we have before spoken, and which was es- 
tablished in 1855. The results of the Manchester 
Association have been highly successful; as,in 1855, 
there were inspected 269 mills, and 843 boilers; 
in 1856, 462 mills, and 1,301 boilers; in 1857, 
511 mills, and 1,532 boilers; and in 1858, 578 
mills, and 1,578 boilers. During the year 1857, 
twenty-seven boiler explosions took place in Great 
Britain, killing sixty-seven persons, and severely 
injuring fifty-eight others. In 1858, out of 1,578 
boilers inspected, fifty-six were found working in 
a dangerous state, besides 292 defective in various 
ways. The London Association, it appears, has 
not, as yet, been well supported by those pos- 
sessing steam-boilers. The consulting engineer 
of this Association is Mr. John Croome, C.E.; 
and the chief inspector, Mr. Edward B. 
Barnard, C.E. The offices are at 14, London- 
street, City. 








PHoToGRaPHIC ART IN Paris.—lIt is said by 
the Paris correspondent of the Morning Post that 
the photographic art in Paris, inclading all classes 
of photographic workmen, employs no less than 
10,000 persons. The portrait card is the most 
profitable branch, in which an ever-augmenting 
trade is carried on. The sporting world, too, of 
Paris, has now its photographic establishment in 
the Champs Elysée, it being the fashion amongst 
a certain class to have the portraits of their 
horses and dogs hung up in their apartments. 


BRonzE IMPLEMENTS IN THE Drirt at WOL- 
VETON.—A perfect celt, or weapon-head of bronze, 
weighing 1 1b. 6 oz., is said to have been found by 
a labourer engaged along with others in excavat- 
ing gravel for Mr. Henuing, of Wolveton, in a 
field called Westlese, adjoining Wolveton House. 
“The implement,” says the Dorset Chronicle, 
“‘ was discovered in the gravel at a depth of 10 
feet beneath the surface. The gravel-pit has been 
in process of excavation for some time; but a 
superincumbent deposit of drift, to the above 
extent, existed unmoved above the spot where the 
weapon was discovered; so that it seems next to 
an impossibility that it could have subsided through 
the detritus to any such depth from, at, or near 
the surface. The bronze is beautifully modelled, 
with a thick fish-tail blade of fully 3 inches in 
length, and varying from 1 to nearly 2 inches in 
breadth, on which the raised mid-rib is dis- 
tinctly relieved. The point of the blade is flat- 
tened and sharpened, adze-like ; and, on the upper 
part of the implement, there is a strong metal 
loop.” 

Srrious Strike in AvustRratia.—A strike of 
labourers on the northern line of railway in Vic- 
toria has taken place. After the opening of the 
section to Woodend, the contractors announced 
a reduction of wages from 83. aud 7s. to 6s. and 5s. 
This reduction was resisted on the Northern or 
Murray River line, but was accepted by the work- 
men on the Ballarat line. A large number were 
disposed to resume work, and the repairers on the 
completed portion of the line did so at wages 
varying from 6s. to 8s.; but the “ turn-outs” 
traversed the line, forcibly swept it of the willing 
hands, and compelled many to join the strike, 
They then proceeded to acts of violence. They 
overturned the travelling cranes, threw the wag- 
gons and trucks down the embankment, assaulted 
some of the sub-contractors, and almost took 
possession of the town of Kyneton, twelve miles 
from the Woodend station. A large body of police 
was sent from Melbourne, and took possession of 
the line. The “turn-outs,” however, attempted 
to set fire to the stables of one of the sub-con- 
tractors, containing a large number of valuable 
horses. They also made several attempts to upset 
the passenger trains from Sunbury to Woodend, 
All these diabolical efforts were, however, frus- 
trated. 


SuFrotk GENERAL Hospitat.—On Wednesday 
in last week a special board of the governors of 
this institution, convened in compliance with a 
requisition signed by eleven governors, was held 
in order “to take into consideration: the pro- 
priety of rescinding or amending the resolutions 
of the general board, held on the 27th of June last, 
by which a special committee were empowered to 
expend a sum of 8,000/. in alterations of the 
hospital and the erection of outbuildings on a piece 
of land to be purchased in front of the hospital.” 
There was a large attendance, the Marquis of 
Bristol in the chair. Mr. Salmon, ina long speech 
(which, with the discussion that followed, is re- 
ported at length in the Suffolk Chronicle), moved, 
“‘ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that be- 
fore the addition and alterations now in progress 
at the hospital be further proceeded with, the best 
available opinion should be obtained as to the 
propriety and safety, in a sanitary point of 
view, of expending so large a sum of money 
on the present site.” After this resolution 
was moved, seconded, and spoken to, Colonel 
Bunbury moved, as an amendment, “ That 
the resolutions passed at the General Board 
of Governors, on the 27th of June last, be 
adhered to.” The Chairman suggested that the 
resolution of the 27th of June should be read, 
The terms of it were,—“ That a building com- 
mittee be appointed, three of whom be a quorum, 
consisting of the late committee, with the addi- 
tion of the names of the Rev. Chas. Jones, Dr. 
Goodwin, and Mr. Image; and that such com- 
mittee have power to enter into contracts and 
agreements, and to do all such acts as they may 
think necessary to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the report.” After a good deal of 
further discussion, Colonel Bunbury’s amendment 
was put, and carried 
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Frrerroor Warrnovusrs.—An “Engineer” 
says,— I send you a suggestion for a fire-proof 
warehouse. Use hollow girders, either wrought 
or cast iron; hollow columns, connected by water- 
tight joints to the girders; a flat roof of iron 
plates, forming a shallow tank; and the whole 
communicating with the mains in the street. It 
is obvious that as long as the main supplied water 
the temperature of the beams, columns, and roof, 
could not rise beyond 212°; and, by adopting 
arched floors of firebrick, and rolling doors and 
shutters of fire tiles, with a tendency to close 
unless held open by gutta percha ropes, a large 
fire would be rendered impossible.”—We printed 
a suggestion to nearly the same effect some time 
ago. 

Sorprers’ Worxsnors. — Official papers re- 
lating to the establishment of workshops in Euro- 
pean regiments serving in the East have been 
reproduced in Allen’s Indian Mail. The experi- 
ment has already been tried in the 1st battalion of 
the 6th Royal Regiment, and has fully answered 
the highest expectations. The men have shown 
great alacrity intaking advantage of the means of 
employing themselves in a useful manner; and 
though three or four rupees a week have been 
earned by those thus engaged, not a single case of 
drunkenness has been reported, The trades which 
are primarily to be practised are those of the 
painter, printer, blacksmith, bricklayer, carpenter, 
joiner, weaver, shoemaker, bookbinder, tentmaker, 
gardener, watchmaker, and decorator; while the 
first cost of tools for a regiment is estimated at 
less than 100 guineas, which are to be taken as 
far as possible from the canteen funds. 


Gas.—The Lincoln Gaslight and Coke Company 
have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. with an 
addition of a bonus of 12, per share upon the half 
year. The company are erecting new works at a 
cost: of 3,000/. A gas company has been formed 
at Lymm. All the shares are taken up; plans 
prepared by Mr. Coxon, civil engineer; and the 
contract let to Mr. Alfred Penny, of London. 
The two gas companies in Dundee have resolved 
to reduce the price of gas to 4s. 10d. per thousand 
feet, or a total reduction of 8d. per thousand feet, 
the present price being 5s. 6d. Two gas ex- 
plosions have just occurred, from taking a light 
into the place where the gas escaped. One oc- 
curred at the Dean of Manchester’s residence, at 
Salford, and the other in a Roman Catholic 
church at Crook. Damage to property was done 
in both instances. The gas movement, which 
originated in the Builder, and extended to the 
Continent, and even to America, some years since, 
seems to have only now reached Scotland; where, 
however, there is now some stir in various quar- 
ters, and a strong determination, on the part of 
consumers, to reduce and equalize the cost of gas, 
as well as to improve its quality. Scotland, never- 
theless, was far a-head of England, years since, in 
the adoption of gas in private dwellings, the gas 
being then of a purer quality generally than that 
made in England. 


UtILizInG THE TipEs.—Let us suppose, says 
the London Review, that by the action of the tides 
the difference of level of the surface of the ocean 
at a certain spot is 21 feet between high and low 
water: omitting for the present all consideration 
of the power of the subjacent liquid: what is the 
mechanical value of a space of 100 yards square of 
this water? 100 yards square by 21 feet deep 
equals 70,000 cubic yards of water, which is lifted 
to a height of 21 feet, or to 1,470,000 cubic yards 
lifted to a height of 1 foot. Now since one cubic 
yard of water weighs about 1,683 pounds, 
1,470,000 cubic yards weigh 2,474,010,000 
pounds, which is lifted in six hours. This is 
equivalent to lifting a weight of 412,335,000 
foot pounds in one hour; and, since one horse- 
power is considered equivalent to raising 1,800,000 
foot pounds per hour, we have, locked up in every 
100 yards square of sea surface, a power equal to 
a 230 horse-power steam-engine ; acting, be it re- 
membered, day and night to the end of time; re- 
quiring no supervision, and costing nothing after 
the first outlay but the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery. By means of appropriate machinery 
connected with this tidal movement any kind of 
work could be readily performed. Water could 
be hoisted or air compressed to any desired extent, 
80 as to accumulate power for future use, or for 
transport to distant stations. Light of surpassing 
splendour could be generated by means of mag- 
neto-electrie machines; and, with a very little 
exercise of ingenuity, every lighthouse on the 
coast could be illuminated with sun-like brilliancy 
and with absolutely no expenditure of fuel. An 
American many years ago (probably thirty), sug- 
gested various modes of utilizing the tides. 

















THE LATE Mr. Henry AvstTiIn.—We are asked 
to mention, with reference to our brief notice of 
the late Mr. Henry Austin, that Mr. Austin served 
his articles in the office of Mr. R. Dixon, then in 
Furnival’s Inn, before he was introduced to Mr, 
Stephenson. Mr. Austin married Miss Hogarth, 
a sister of Mrs, Charles Dickens. 


DESIGNS FOR THE NEw SoutH Waters Hovses 
OF PaRLIAMENT.—Some time since we noticed the 
twenty-one competitive designs for the proposed 
Houses of Parliament and Government offices 
which were then on view at the School of Arts. 
According to the Sydney Morning Herald of 
June 21st, after considerable deliberation the 
Commissioners selected six of the designs, as being, 
in their opinion, superior to the rest; and these 
they have referred to some professional persons in 
the Government service, for the purpose of report- 
ing as to the adaptation and general practicability 
of the plans. When these opinions are given, it is 
probable that the Commissioners will, without 
much further delay, declare the successful compe- 
titors. 


ALLEGED PHOTOGRAPHIC AND Exxectric Dis- 
COVERIES.—From Berlin we learn that an artist 
there, Gunther, has succeeded, during a late storm, 
in photographing a flash of lightning ; while, from 
Burgundy, news comes that a denizen of the 
Trappist monastery of Grice-Dieu das succeeded, 
after considerable study, in producing a con- 
tinuous electric flame, less costly than that of coal 
gas, and adapted for general purposes of street 
and household. He has invented a new pile, much 
stronger, and at the same time much cheaper, than 
the pile of Bunsen. While by means of his photo- 
electric apparatus he produces an electric light as 
cheap as gas; with his thermo-electric pile he 
supplies caloric on economic terms hitherto un- 
known. The Zimes says,—Several of these appa- 
ratus have been constructed, and one is at full 
work in the Abbaye of La Grace-Dieu. Manufac- 
tories for the public are shortly to be established 
in Paris and at Lyons. The apparatus for pro- 


-ducing gas will not be given to the public until 


after the Exhibition at London next year, but 
that for heating buildings will be made public on 
the 16th of December next. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS: A SIGN OF THE TIMES.— 
The Earl of Aberdeen has set a noble example at 
his town residence, Argyll House. The dining- 
room wing of the house, which overlooks the 
garden, is undergoing a rather strange metamor- 
phosis; the earl having given orders for its con- 
version into an industrial school for about sixty 
boys. There will be a class-room in which the 
boys will be instructed ; a dining or mess room; 
workrooms in which useful trades, such as shoe- 
making, tailoring, &c., will be taught; and a 
lecture-room, in which lectures will be given to 
the poor of the neighbourhood. The coach-house 
in Marlborough-mews is to be changed into baths 
and lavatories; and there will be also accommoda- 
tion for some of the boys to sleep on the pre- 
mises; the others leaving in the evening and 
returning in the morning. The whole affair will 
be carried out on a similar principle to the schools 
of Dr. Guthrie, in Edinburgh. The boys are also 
to be clothed and fed by the earl. The most 
destitute in the neighbourhood will be admitted ; 
the only qualification being that of poverty; and 
there will be no distinction as to country, &c. The 
architect employed is Mr. Brooks, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. Marshall, both of London. 


THe New DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN THE East 
or Lonpon.—A new drinking-fountain has been 
opened within the railing in front of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Commercial-road East. It has 
been erected by the Metropolitan Free Drinking 
Fountain Association in conjunction with Cardinal 
Wiseman, and is a mural fountain of polished ser- 
pentine marble, erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. Goldsmith Rolls, C.E., surveyor to the 
association. The ceremony was attended by several 
of the clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
and the society was represented by Mr. Rolls, the 
surveyor, and the secretary, Mr. Hewitt. The 
secretary said he regretted that the public in 
general had not more liberally responded to this 
very deserving movement. The association wanted 
to open 400 free drinking-fountains in London. 
Up to the present time they had erected 82, and 
hoped before the end of the year to complete the 
first hundred. There had been up ‘to the present 
time 6,000/. subscribed for this purpose, by about 
70 contributors, of whom Mr, S. Gurney (the 
chairman of the association) had given 800/., and 
his brother 5007. There would soon be another 
fountain opened at Camberwell, and another has 
been commenced in Piccadilly, near the Burling- 
ton Arcade. 





NortTHaMPTon New Town Hatt.—The founda. 
tion-stone of the new town-hall at Northampton 
was laid October 22, by the mayor, Mr. Pickering 
Phipps, who delivered a speech on the occasion. 

Nationa PortRAIt GaLtLERY.—The National 
Portrait Gallery, 29, Great George-street, West. 
minster, will be closed from Saturday, Novem. 
ber 2nd, to Wednesday, November 20th. 

To Stor LEaKaGE IN Hot-WatTeR Pirrs,— 
Take some iron borings, or filings, and mix them 
with vinegar: with this fill up the cracks where 
the leakage is ; and, if the pipe has been previously 
dried, and is kept dry until this has become quite 
hard, it will never fail to effectually stop the leak. 
age, and will stand for a length of time. If an 
iron pipe sbould burst, or there should be a hole 
broken into it by accident, a piece of iron may be 
securely fastened over it by bedding it on to a 
paste made in iron borings and vinegar; but the 
pipe should not be used until it has become per. 
fectly firm.— American Gardener’s Monthly. 


TENDERS. 


For a House to be built for the Rev. J. S. Jenkinson, 
Vicar of Battersea. Mr. G. H. Page, architect :— 








Nicholson & Son.......eseeeee £2,660 0 0 
Westacott... 2,630 0 0 
Notley ...... 2,564 0 0 
BIOOS: asses 2,490 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler........... oss) S474 0 0 
J OEC. Wie RODD 0:6:0s veseveee’s 2,359 0 0 





For the erection of a Dwelling-house and Stabling in 
Goldsmith-street, Nottingham, for Mr. B. Seagrave. Mr. 
Sanderson, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


Wright, Talbot-street ........ £1,025 0 0 
DAWSON ooccsccsccccccvesccecs 795 10 0 
OMNI sc oscwiewee'sene sevice orer 790 0 0 
AGAME 2c ccrcccccccccccsoce oe 770 0 0 
Haynes & Close ........0. waters 750 0 0 
Wm. & Henry Pitts .......... 725 0 0 
RE o ows ainibis.s'arele siecbiereerscace ee 724 0 0 
Hollingsworth .........eeeeee8 723 0 0 
Wright, Great Alfred-street.... 710 6 0 
Claricoat (accepted) .....e..06 707 6 9 
eee weheccee eoccccece 706 0 0 





For the erection of new Warehouse in Bermondsey- 


street, for Mr. W. H. Cox. Mr. George Elkington, 
architect :— 
Lugg ...... eoccccccccccccccce 1,958 0 0 
Wood & Munn......eecesees 1,818 6 0 
UIMIE. ion wisigis cb 6's 6 oradisereie sielers cic 1,793 0 0 
Coleman. ...ccccrsscoccccccccee 1,774 0 O 
Wells (accepted)..........000 1,440 0 0 





For building Three Houses for Mr. W. Ray, at East 
Moulsey, Surrey. Mr. Henry McCalla, architect :— 
With Bay Wiadows. 


Minty ...... £2,200 0 0 £2,320 0 0 
Steer & Co... 1,495 0 0 1,570 0 0 
Patman...... 1,490 0 0 1,520 0 0 
OIE .aicscee eooe 1,290 0 0 
Donnelly .... 1,194 0 0 1,254 0 0 





For Public House at Erith. Mr. Herbert Ford, archi- 
tect :— 


Addenda. 
Duncan ........ 1,670 0 0 £7815 6 
McLenan ...... 1,560 0 0 ae 
Roberts ....... - 1,459 0 0 177 10 0 
Blomfield ...... 1,437 5 0 Ni 
Santler ........ 1,350 0 0 78 15 0 
Ginger ........ 1,300 0 0 109 0 0 
Pugh & Wallis... 1,144 0 0 81 0 0 
CAN. ccvceeeceve 968 0 0 eee 





For building Three Cottages, and altering another, at 





Chelsea. Mr. Cripps, surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 
WWOEN <2 0000206 Denen ese ess eetras £600 0 0 
POON oi «vic ciineses o0csieeces eee 569 0 9 
Thompson.... - 547 0 0 
Marshall . -- 510 0 0 
Hallett ... eave 493 0 0 
Munroe.... coccce . 460 0 0 
DEINE. cvicersectencevetcovsscve ane © 9 
Duncely.....eseseee getowesse an 0. 0 
Ce eee ecccce evcceee 440 0 0 
Pugh & Wallis.........c00. couse’ 4B UO 
Howard..... PITTI TTT LTE 340 0 0 

ee 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Indigo on Lime.—In reply to T. N. B., who asks what will prevent 
the lime absorbing the indigo in a church ceiling, —‘‘ A few months 
ago I plastered St. Luke’s Church, in Sheffield, with my metallic 
mortar. It was almost directly coloured indigo, and is now looking 
as well as any ceiling can possibly look. There was nothing used out 
of the ordinary way to prevent the plaster absorbing the indigo, but 
the quality of the metallic plaster mortar—Wm. REYNOLDS, 
Sheffield.” 

Colouring Church Walls.—Your correspondent ‘‘ Inquirer” may 
see a specimen of the colouring on church walls that he speaks of, on 
the inner surface of the walls of Apostolic Chapel, Paddington 
green,—A. R. P. 

T. 8. L. (the bill appears moderate; but we are forced to decline 
advising in private matters).—S. C. (was accidentally overlooked).— 
8. B. G—T. C. T.—E. T. T—A Working Man.—C. F.—H. M.— 
E. & Son.—D. B—J. F. A. (it would be useless to speculate as to the 
cause of dampness without examination).—Mr. 0.—E. C. A. (it is 
beyond our province to advise as to disputed accounts. We have 
already refused an opiuion on an adverse statement of apparently the 
same transaction).—C. D.—E. C.—F. G.—Rev. C. C. D.—P. K. (letter 
has been forwarded)—“ One of the Committee, Spilsby.”—T. G. 
J.D. D—D, M.—Philip Firmin.—A Subscriber, Reading.—Mr. B— 
J. L. (Mr. Wailes, Great St. Helen’s, London).—R. C—M. & Co— 
Cc. W.—J. B.—R. M. P.—J. B, M.—H. McC.—A. W.-- D. B. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue, later than FIVE o’clock, pl, 
on Thursday. 
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NCAUSTIC and ORNAMENTAL 
ES.—T. & R. BOOTE are now manufacturing 
Beret en HIGHLY DECORATIVE FLOORING TILES, under 
their patent process, which enables them to supply the public ata 
considerable reduction in price.—Patterns, prices, and estimates, on 
application.— Applications to be made to T. & R. BOOTE, Watcrloo 

Pottery, Burslem, Staffordshire. 


oe 
ERRA COTTA WORKS, BLACK- 
FRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8. 

MARK H. BLANCHARD & CO. Successors to COADE’S ORIGINAL 
TERRA coTTaA WORKS, established 1763, and the recipient of the 
PRIZE MEDAL, at the Exhibition of 1851, for MATERIAL and 
WORKMANSHIP in TERRA-COTTA, have the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, Architects, and others, that they can be SUPPLIED 

the above Works with every article in this imperishable and 
invaluable Material in Sculptural and Architectural Embellishment, 
invade to the Palace, Mansion, or Cottage, which will be found to be 
‘unequalled in price, quality, and durability; and the Works of this 
Establishment have stood the test of time. 

‘An Diustrated Priced Catalogue will be forwarded upon the 
receipt of eight postage-stamps, 


BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
J H. ANDREWS, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
» Floor Bricks, 40s. per 1,000. 
Ridge Tiles, at 7*s. per 1,000. 


shire, offers 
Cash Prices. Delivered in Trucks in London, or along the Line on 
t 








8-inch Pavings, at 57s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Kiln Bricks, at 36s. per 1.000, 


” 
” 


Red Pantiles, at 47s. 6d. per 1,000. 
he Eastern Counties Railway. 





MVERRA-COTTA VASES, STATUES, 
17, &c.—The nobility, gentry, and arc cts are respect- 
fully eee that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
Establishment from Praed-street, Paddington to a New Gallery at 
No. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREFT, W. where specimens of 
Terra Cotta Works of Art may be seen, and orders for London should 
now be addressed. Orders for the country and applications for esti- 
mates for new designs should be sent direct to the Terra-Cotta Works, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
& CO, 


IN TON 
HAVE REMOVED FROM ALBION-PLACE, BLACK- 
FRIARS, 
TO 50, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 
ENCAUSTIC AND OTHER PAVEMENTS. 
FARTHENWARE AND PLAIN TILES. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PRFPARED. 
MANUFACTORY, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIO TILES, 


PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. 2ndly, that the trade 
term, “‘ TERRO-METALLIC ” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the “‘ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as “‘ The Tileries,” Tunstal), Staffo: , as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and OTHERS.—CAST WORK, 
CENTRE FLOWERS, Shop Front TRUSSES, VASES, ROYAL 
ARMS, CAPITALS, and every description of ornament for internal 
and external decorations, EXECUTED IN PLASTER, Carton Pierre, 
Composition, and every kind of Cement at reduced prices.—Messrs. 
HERBERT, Modellers, 242, Euston-road, St. Pancras, 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and economicai 
substitute for ordinary floors of their perishable coverings. MAW & 
CO.’S Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. together with 
special design and estimate of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, e, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c, will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 

May be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, &c. now 
— Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit- 
) ’ e 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who has on 
view a great variety of Specimens of the Pavements, 

















E DODGE & GIANDONATTS BANK- 
a. ee DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, 


THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY, LIMITED, 56, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C. having purchased a considerable portion of the 
above BANKRUPTS’ STOCK, are now prepared to offer it at a redue- 


tion from list prices, 
DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, VALVES, ETC. 


HE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 
ED), having now no agents, supply direct their VUL- 
CANISED INDIA-RUBBER BANDS FOR MACHINERY, which 
they warrant more durable than leather, at half the cost. These bands 
neither stretch nor slip, and are not affected by heat, cold, or wet. 
— for Breweries, Agricultural, Building, and Steam purposes, 
Aang Waterproof Cart, Wagon, and Rick Covers, aud every descrip- 

on of India-Rubber Goods. All goods warranted, and a discount of 
174 per cent. for cash allowed off list, 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY (LIMITED), 
56, Cannon-street West, London, E.C. 


AUTION.—Messrs. DODGE & GIAN- 


DONATI having issued a circular to our customers, dated 15th 
— last, calling in question our notice of the Ist of that month, we 
a nk . necessary to inform our friends, in order that they may not 
aa “. that Messrs. Dodge & Giandonati merely acted as agents for 
auun of our manufactures, and are not and never have been either 

y orindirectly manufacturers of any description of India-rubber 


THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY (LIMITED), 
A. LORSONT, Managing Director. 
56, Cannon-street West, London, 1st November, 1860. eins 


LL 








BOURNE VALLEY POTTERY COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers of 









The only PERFECT, SIMPLE, and really EFFECTIVE INVENTION by which Drains can be MINUTELY 
EXAMINED AT ANY TIME, obstructions removed, and CAP-JUNCTIONS of any sizé inserted (in the event of 
further connéctions being required) without breaking a pipe or disturbing the flow of sewage. 

See cross section below. r 
Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors inserting CREEKE’S PATENT CAPPED DRAIN PIPES in their Spécifica- 
tions, will find they secure all the important advantages now generally considered so essential to constitute a perfect 
drain at the most economical charge. They require no more labour in the laying down, and are supplied at the same 
price as the ordinary Socket Pipes. 


SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE HALF-SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
SALT-GLAZED SFONEWARE INVERT BLOCKS FOR BRICK SEWERS. 


Imperishable Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts, Flue-Pipes, 
Vases, Garden Edgings, &c. 
WATER-CLOSET BASINS AND TRAPS, 

BRICKS, CEMENT, LIME, HAIR, LATHS, &c. 


Every Article required for DRAINAGE and SANITARY PURPOSES supplied on the lowest terms direct from 
the BOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, S.; or from the WORKS, near POOLE, DORSET. 


Illustrated Lists of Prices may be obtained of 


WILLIAM STANDING, BOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, S. 
A GOOD DRAWING-DOCK AND LANDING WHARF. 


*,* Specimens of CREEKE’S PATENT PIPES may be seen at the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


WATER LINE WHEN OPES 
CME Oe 


A 





ENCOURAGE COUNTRY MANUFACTURE. 





WORTLEY, 


MANUFACIURERS OF THE LARGEST SIZES OF 


SALT-GLAZED SOCKETED DRAIN PIPES, 


BOTH ROUND AND EGG-SHAPED. 
M. B. NEWTON, LONDON, AGENT. 


WHARF N° 4, INSIDE GREAT NORTHERN GOODS STATION, 


EING'S CROSS, N. 
From whom all Prices for JOSEPH CLIFF & SON’S GOODS can be obtained. 





HAYWARD TYLER & CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 
84 anp 85, UPPER WHITECROSS STREET LONDON, E.C. 

HOWARD’S PATENT 
REGULATING VALVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY H. T. & Co. 

Has been fixed in every situation, and proved to be 


THE ONLY EFFICIENT VALVE 
FOR 
SUPPLYING CLOSETS WITH WATER WITHOUT 
THE COMPLICATED ARRANGEMENT OF 
CRANKS AND WIRES. 


The “Great Eastern” has been fitted with these 
Closets, and hundreds are now in operation in many large 
establishments in the metropolis. 





H. T. & Co. solicit an inspection at the Manufactory, 
where they may be seen in operation. 








NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOUSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
UBING. 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
$i JAMES LYNE HA NCOCK, 
aoswate. INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, ‘GOSWELL-MEWS, 
—_ Ses WELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
(TARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION S1OMb5, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


(PARPAU LINS for COVERING ROOFS 
ng Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and descripti 

petal by Builders upon the lowest terms. yp Bn pe poi 
Prompt attention, 








Awnings on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 


tain H. PIGGOTT, 
» opsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, 


to her Majesty’s by appointment, 


Honourable Board of Ordnance. 
KK AMPIULICon, or India Rubber and 
Po Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
y material ever made for the covering of Floors, &c, 
F. G. TRESTRAIL & CO. 


19 & 20, WALBROOK, E.C. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth, 








JOHN DOULTON, BROTHERS, & C@, 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY, 
ST. HELEN’S, 
STORES—70, SOHO-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 
DOULTON’S HALF-SOCKET PIPES, 
DOULTON’S INVERT BLOCKS FOR SEWER BOTTOMS, 
DOULTON’S PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FIRE-CLAY FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE AND 
PAVING TILES, &c. 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. Esrastisnep 1830. 


LAMBERT, BROTHERS, } 
Manufacturers of WROUGHT IRON TUBE and FITTINGS, 
FOR HIGH-PRESSURE-WATER; OR STEAM. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO ENGINEERS, ANIMAL CHARCOAL MANUFACTURERS, 
pid BOILERS, ARTIFICIAL MANURE MAKERS, AND 


HERS. — Bermondsey. 
ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
28, 1861, at ELEVEN o’clock, on the WORKS, a few paces from the 
Blue Anchor, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, in lots, the valuable 
PLANT and MACHINERY, including two double-cylinder high and 
low pressure steam m engines (one by Wentworth, of Wands- 
worth), cylinders of one 114 and 24 inches diameter, 4 feet stroke, and 
of the other 114 and 204 inches diameter, 4 feet Gin. stroke; a high- 
pressure estal steam-engine t little used), 22-inch cylinder, 
2 ft. 8in. stroke ; one 10-horse power condensing beam-engine, Cornish 


boiler, three wrought-iron bone digesters, and two stout wrought-iron | oal 


open boiling pans, 10 feet diameter, 4 feet deep (nearly new) ; one 
bone-mill, with 3 toothed rolls; one mixing machine, three pairs 
horizontal French stones, with gearing ; one pair edge-runners, 6 feet 
diameter, with iron curbs ; set of gun-metal air-pumps, coolers, vats, 
fat tubs, and numerous other items.—To be viewed at any time by spe- 
cial order, which may be obtained of the Aucti 3; or publicly, 
on SATURDAY prior to the sale, when catalogues may be had, on the 
Works ; or of Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, 
E.C. 








TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 


, a instructed by J. Jay, Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER llth, 1861, and following day, at ELEVEN 
o’clock each day, at the WORKS, Macclesfield-street, City-road. to 
clear the premises, the remaining MACHINERY, TOOLS, and STORES, 
comprising 3 contractor’s portable steam engines, of 12, 6, and 4 horse 
power, one 10-horse-power high-pressure steam-engine, an 8 horse- 
power table steam-engine, a 2-horse osci!lating steam-engine, a 6-horse 
power condensing steam-engine, and egg-end boiler ; a 2-horse hori- 
zoutal steam-engine, an expensive hydraulic girder-proving machine, 
& poweriul punching and shearing machine, shaping machine, 44 inch 
centre lathe, a 10-ton overhead travelling crane, a 5-ton movable 
overhead travelling crane, two wood planing machines, thicknessing 
machine, mortising hi two turning hi powerful rack 
saw-bench (partly finished), stone lathe, circular saw slate-cutting 
bench, frame saws, circular saws, pit-saws, James's 40-cwt. weighing 
hine, double-purch crab, blocks and falls, smiths’ tools,wrought 
iron cupola, 28 wrought iron panelled doors, timber dogs (Lewis’s), 
150 joiners’ benches, cramps. 200 scaffold boards, 2000 feet capital leather 
bands, shafting riggers, &c,; an assortment of builders’ ironmongery, 
F screws, shutter-bars, 100 dozen files, 50 dozen locks, three 
tons wrought and cut nails, plate and sheet glass, varnish, dry and 
ground colours, 5 and 6-inch York landings, dove and veined marble, 
Portland stone, and granite curb, two strong stone-trucks, and other 
effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to the sale, when cata- 
logues may be had on the Premises, and of Messrs, FULLER & HOR- 
SEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 








WAPPING.—TO LIGHTERMEN, BARGE-BUILDERS, WHARF- 
INGERS, AND OTHERS. 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 
have received instructions to SELL hy AUCTION, at STOL- 
TARD’S ROADS, near the Tunnel Pier, Wapping, on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 29th, at TWELVE for ONE, without reserve, by consent of 
the parties to the suit ‘‘ Phillips & Co. ». Turnbull & Others,” the open 
river BARGE “Tower,” of sixty tons, damaged in a collision; also 
two sixty-ton decked Barges, two decked Punts, and two open Punts, 
lately engaged in the quay work, and several decked and open Barges, 
and a Skiff recently employed in the iron trade, and to be sold 
without reserve for the benefit of creditors. May be viewed the day 
previous, and catalogues had at the Place of Sale; of Messrs. CLARK- 
SON & SON, Solicitors, 25, Great Carter-lane, Doctors’-commons ; of 
J. H, & R. TYAS, Solicitors, 13, Beaufort-buildings, Strand ; of 
Mr. JAMES HOOKER, Solicitor, 30, pg E.C.; at the 
Exchange ; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Par- 
liament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. 





EUSTON-ROAD.—MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by Mr. J. A. Brine to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, 135, Euston-road, near St. Pancras Church, on WED- 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, at TWELVE for ONE, about 100 MARBLE 
CHIMNEYPIECES, in every variety of design, and executed in the 
best manner in statuary, vein, Sicilian, black, and other coloured 
marbles, Several of the above are richly sculptured. May be viewed 
two days previous, and catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Aucti 8, 40, Parli t-street, and 80, Fore-street, City. 








The valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


poss , HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


have the honour to announce that they are instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, and 
following days, at TWELVE, in lots, the first portion of the exceed- 
ingly valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE, in Leaden- 
hall-street, covering an acre and a half of ground. Detailed particu- 
lars will appear in catalogues. The following is necessarily only a 
brief summary, viz. :—200 tons of lead on the roofs, in the various 
forms of flats, gutters, cisterns, and pipes; 350 squares of capital 
slates and slating boards, an immense quantity of prime oak and fir 
timber in rafters, joists, plates, girders, &c. ; 2,000 squares of flooring 
boards, 850 pairs of glazed sashes and frames, 1,700 doors of all kinds, 
including some of solid mah y ; marble chimneypieces, partitions, 
and interior fittings-up ; the complete erection of the New Museum, 
with its elegantly slender, moulded, and highly decorated columns, 
supporting the interior of an arcaded quadrangle, surmounted by an 
ornamental domed lantern, and paved in mosaic work. This beau- 
tifal example of Moorish and Indian architecture was erected only 
about three years ago from the designs of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and is 
capable of being easily r d and attached to some nobleman’s or 
gentleman’s mansion, or it would form a striking object of interest 
and attraction in the gardens of one of our places of public recreation. 











TO IRONFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS.—The Great 
Northern Iron Works, Saint Pancras, with possession, 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 


7 instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
18th, 1861, at TWELVE o’clock, on the PREMISES, in ONE lot, un- 
less an acceptable offer be previously made by private contract,the 
valuable GROUND LEASE of the GREAT NORTHERN IRON WORKS 
together with the costly PLANT and MACHINERY, and possession. 
The works have been erected within a few years, and are situate in 
Cambridge-street, St. Pancras, on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, 
and immediately adjoining the Great Northern Coal Depédt.—The 
buildings comprise a spaci and substantially erec Iron Foun- 
dry, 100 feet by 63 feet, adapted for large or small work, and with 
a 14-feet pit ; steam-engine house, loam mill, smiths’and engineers’ 
workshops ; two gateway entrances, stable and yard ; a wharf with 
frontage of about 110 feet, having the right to form a lay-by, ex- 
tending 16 feet from the canal bank ; also six substantial brick-built 
dwelling- houses, Nos. 1 to 6, St. Pancras-terrace. The plant includes 
powerful overhead travelling cranes, iron jib cranes, cupolas, steam 
engine, boiler, fan blast, loam mill, two core ‘stoves, gasfittings, &c. 
the whole of which will be included in the purchase, The premises 
are held on lease for a term of 80 years, from 25th March, 1858, at 
a ground rent of 857. per annum. Two thousand pounds may re- 
main on mortgage at 5 per cent.—The works are well planned and 
advantageously situate, having great facilities for carriage of goods, 
either by water or rail, The Plant is modern and good, and tie 
whole presents a very desirable opportunity to any person seeking 
a foundry. To be viewed till the Sale by cards only, which, with 
printed particulars and plans, may be had of Mr. Augustus 8. 
TWYFORD, Solicitor, 24 New-street, Spring Gardens, 8.W.; or of 
Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, 13, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 








SHOREDITCH.—To Timber Merchants and Others,—Stock-in-Trade 
of a Timber Merchant. 


ESSRS. WILKINSON & HORNE have 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, No. 111, Church-street, Shoreditch. on TUESDAY, OCT. 29th, 
at TWELVE for ONE, the STOCK-IN-TRADE of a TIMBER 
MERCHANT: comprising 2,700 feet Honduras mahogany boards, 
1,200 feet ditto planks ; 1,000 feet waluut, in planks and boards; 
fourteen Honduras flitches for veneers, two very fine roe and mottle 
Honduras flitches, Honduras squares, &c.; a choice variety of 
Spanish, Honduras, and birch veneers; birch and beech planks and 
boards, pine planks, yellow deals, a quantity of dry cut stuff, Spanish 
log ends, scantiings, pit saws, cramps, timber-truck, and effects.— 
May be viewed the day prior to the sale. Catalogues had on the 
Premises ; of Messrs. WILD & BARBER, Solicitors, 104, Ironmonger- 
lane, Cheapside; and of Messrs. WILKINSON & HORNE, Land 
Agents and Valuers, No. 2, Moorgate-street, Bank, 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND, with a MINE of BRICK EARTH, 
and then most eligible for Building Purposes, ILFORD, Essex.— 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 


COLLIER, at the ANGEL INN, Ilford, 


kK. on THURSDAY, the 7th NOVEMBER, 1861, at THREE for 
FOUR o’clock in the afternoon, a valuable FIELD of BRICK EARTH, 
situate in Barking-lane, late the property of Mr. Thomas Mumford. 
Contains, according to the tithe map, 2 acres, or thereabouts, with a 
frontage of about 156 feet, The estate has been surveyed and tested, 
and contains 12 feet, 13 feet, and 14 feet of Brick Earth, of excellent 
quality, with only about 2 feet 6 inches of uncallowing ground to 
arrive at the same. The brick fields adjoining are let to Mr. Hill, a 
most extensive and energetic contractor and brickmaker, at a royalty 
of nearly 3002. per acre, with a covenant to level and make good the 
land for market-garden ground, The land has been let at 102. per acre, 
and possesses a superiority for brickmaking and building purposes 
much beyond the adjoining property.—Printed particulars will be 
distributed fourteen days previous to the sale, and may be had of 
Messrs. BADELEY & SON, Solicitors, Lemon-street, Whitechapel ; 
a i oo Stratford; Place of Sale; and of the Auctioneer, 
mford. 


CAMDEN TOWN.—TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Caind n-terrace, Camden- 
town,on MONDAY, OCTOBER 28th, at TWELVE, 1,100 Yellow, 
White, PINE and SPRUCE PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS; 580 
cut ditto, 110 squares prepared flooring, 3,000 feet mouldings, 6,000 feet 
quartering, 3,000 feet wide pine rd, match and feather-edge 
boards, slating battens, pantile laths,and doors; excellent scaffold- 
poles, &c,—Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 











NORWOOD AND FOREST HILL.—Freehold Building Land. 
FRAN CIS FULLER has received instruc- 


tions to SELL by AUCTION, in lots, at the MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at ONE precisely, 
several PLOTS of exceedingly valuable and highly important BUILD- 
ING LAND, adjoining the Norwood Junction and Forest-hill Stations 
on the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, admirably 
adapted for the erection of first-class shops and villa residences, The 
railway accommodation at these stations is superior to any other in 
the kingdom, there being upwards of eighty trains stopping daily at 
each to and from the City and West-end of London, Brighton, 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Epsom, and Croydon, and this traffic will be 
considerabiy augmented so soon as the West London Extension Rail- 
way (now rapidly approaching completion) shall have been finished, 
as the whole of the railways north of the Thames will then be placed 
in direct communication therewith.— Particulars, with plans, will be 
ready ten days prior to sale, and may be had of WILLIAM MAY, Esq. 
Solicitor, 2, Adelaide-place, Londow»-bridge; of Messrs. FULLER & 
aes ek nee volte ay 4 es sigh See gry West- 
m ; at the princ’ ns e ne hood ; at the Mart ; 
and of the Auctioneer, 10, Cornhill, E.C, : ‘ 





N stone staircases, 6,000 feet super. of capital 4-inch York 
landings, and about 15,000 feet of York and Portland paving; 4,000 
feet run of Portland coping, stone cills, stringing, cornice, and other 
stonework ; iron columns, iron girders, iron staircases, railings, and 
gratings; hot water apparatus, with large boilers and socket pipe, 
and several thousand feet of gas pipe ; wrought-iron doors and erection 
of strong room in the Treasury ; the copper vanes at the top of the 
buildings, communicating with the wind dials, one of which is con- 
nected with an,astronomical clock of antique workmanship; about 
2,000 feet of sheet copper, large wrought-iron tanks ; sinks, pumps, 
stoves, a powerful hoist, and much other property of peculiar 
interest and value.—May be viewed on FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
previous, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERS- 
FIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 





WESTMINSTER.—To MARBLE MASONS and OTHERS.—Stock-in- 
Trade of the late Mr, F Franklin, deceased. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Executor to prepare for iinmediate SALE, 
on the PREMISES, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, the valuable 
STOCK of MARBLE, &c. particulars of which will appear in future 
advertisements; also Household Furniture and other fects.— 
Catalogues, when ready, of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 





MANSFIELD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,—To BUILDERS CONTRAC- 
TORS, STONEMASONS, and OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD by 
AUCTION, by 


AMES CARTER, on MONDAY, the 4th 


day of NOVEMBER, 1861, and THREE FOLLOWING DAYS, 
at the SAW MILLS, BRICK-YARD, STONE-QUARRIES, and PRE- 
MISES belonging to the late Charles Lindley, Esq. situate in or near 
the Town of Mansfield, in the county of Nottingham, the whole of 
the valuable WORKING PLANTS, STOCK-IN-TRADE, IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c.: consisting of a stock of well-seasoned boards, wheel- 
wrights’ and other timber ; a variety of brass and ironmongery ; sheet 
lead, plate-glass, valuable scaffolding, powerful cranes and crabs, 
strong carts, and stone drags; quarry, brickyard, and smiths’ tools ; 
joiners’ benches and tools ; two excellent iron-bodied railway trucks, 
registered to carry six tons each ; a large stock of the celebrated red- 
stone troughs, varying in size from 3 to 160 gallons each; an immense 
quantity of rough and sawn blocks ; scantlings, and slabs, in Mansfield 
red and white stone, and the magnesian limestone of Mansfield Wood- 
house ; several thousand tons of exceilent wall-stone ; two stacks ‘of 
good new hay, the produce of 22 acres; a stack of very prime 
yearing hay, fit for hunters; astack of wheat straw, the produce of 
three acres ; seven useful horses, two pigs, and a cow ; a large stock of 
drain-tiles, pantiles, fancy and common bricks, &c. The stone and 
other heavy materials atthe saw-mills are most convenient for transit, 
having the advantage of side-rails and a powerful travelling crane. The 
sale will commence each day at ELEVEN o'clock, and the hay will be 
sold at THREE o'clock on THURSDAY, the 7th of NOVEMBER.— 
Catalogues are now ready,'and may be had gratis on application to 
Mr. WILLIAMS, at the Works, Mansfield ; to HENRY GODDARD, 
Esq. Architect, Lincoln; or to the Auctioneer, High-street-place, 
Nottingham, 





TO BUILDERS, CABINET, PIANOFORTE, AND COACH MAKERS, 
IRONMONGERS, DEALERS, AND OTHERS.— EARLY SALE, 
on the PREMISES, Brunswick-street, St. John-street-road. Clerk- 
enwell.—The entire STOCK, PLANT, and UTENSILS of the late 
James Brake, Builder (deceased), by order of the Executors, re- 
tiring from the building business, 


R. W. BOOTH is favoured with instruc- 
tions to SELL by AUCTION, on the 6th day of NOVEMBER, 
1861, at TEN for ELEVEN o’clock precisely, as above, without re- 
serve: comprising four spring carts, a four-wheeled covered chaise, 
several harnesses, a brown mare, very dry Honduras and Cuba maho- 
gany, in boards and planks, of large dimensions, cut and uncut deals, 
carpenters’ benches, stock of leading ironmongery, wood screws, cut 
nails, locks, bolts, hinges, latches, sash-pullies and fasteners, glue and 
glass-paper, rain-water pipes, a few tools, plate glass, painter and 
plumber’s tackle, scaffold-poles, boards, lad“ers, trestles, steps, screw- 
jack, crab, blocks and falls, old iron and stone, public-house shutters 
and doors, sashes, quartering, and other materials. The premises to 
be let, and will be offered by tender at the time of sale.—On view the 
Tuesday and morning of sale. ogues and particulars on the 
Monday prior, on the Premises ; at the Red Lion, Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell ; and of the Auctioneer, Mr. W, BOOTH, Molland House, 
Hackney-road, London, N.E. (near Cambridge Heath-gate) ; and by 
post for one stamp. 





The FOREIGN OFFICE, Downing-street.—PUBLIC OFFICES 
EXTENSION.—Sixth SALE of BUILDING MATERIALS. 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 28th, and following days, the valu- 
able BUILDING MATERIALS of the Foreign Office, Downing-street : 
comprising about 2,000,000 capital stock bricks, a large quantity of 
slates, plain tiles, sound timber in roofs, floors, &c. ; 1,000 squares of 
capital flooring, very superior gilt moulded and other doors, some with 
plate glass panels; folding doors, gilt mouldings and enrichments ; 
mahogany, plate glass, and other sashes and frames; upwards of 
20 tons of lead in flats, gutters, cisterns, pipes, sinks, water-closets, &c. ; 
copper flat and copper and zinc chimneys, several thousand feet of 
Portland and York paving, landings, coping, &c. ; several stone stair- 
cases, statusry and other chimney-piece:, iron railings, ranges, regis- 
ter and other stoves, and numerous other fixtures and fittings. May 
be viewed three days prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had at 
the Office of ne 12, Whitehall-place ; on the Premises ; at Garra- 








way’s ; and of A » 41, C! ig-cross, 8.W, 





FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CAMBERWELL, 


. 

R. VIGERS (late Davis & Vigers) has 

A received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at GARRA. 
WAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, at TWELVE 
for ONE, in One Lot, about FIVE ACRES of valuable FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, most eligibly situate between the Camberwell 
New-road and the Vassall-road, and within an easy walk and cheap 
ride of the City, and near to a proposed station of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, the terminus of which will be in the heart 
of the City.—Particulars and conditions of sale, with plan, may be 
had at the Horns Tavern, Kennington; the Red Cap, Camberwell. 
green; the Green Man, Brixton; at Garraway’s, and the Estate 
Exchange, Change-alley, Cornhill; of Messrs. WEST & KING, Soli- 
citors, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; and at Mr. VIGER’S Offices 
3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. . 


TO BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


R. J. ASHCOMBE begs to announce that 


he has received instructions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 1861, and followinng day, at 
TWELVE o’clock each day, on'the PREMISES, Roupell Park Buick 
Fields, Surrey, all the valuable and:extensive STOCK: comprising 
a 12-horse power, high-pressure steam-engine, with boiler compl!eie, 
several millions of BRICKS and TILES, consisting of stocks, place, 
malins, grizzles, drapery and red facing bricks, burrs, red and white 
garden edging tiles, plinths, angles and patent facing tiles, chimuey- 
pots, pipes, bends and junctions, a quantity of brickmaking and 
building implements, barrows, wheeling planks, iron plates, hack 
boards and sleepers, box horses, pug mills and shooting scaffold 
poles, boards, putlogs, ladders, &c.; powerful crab, brick and pipe 
machine, with dies complete ; a large quantity of well-seasoned tim- 
ber, pair-horse van, with patent axles, with pole and shatts complete ; 
six narrow-wheeled brick-carts, tramway and three trucks, several 
sets of harness, four powerful cart-horses, about forty loads of excellent 
meadow hay, and a variety of other valuable and miscellaneous 
effects.—May be viewed two days previous to the sale, on application 
to Mr. TRUMAN, on the Premi of whom catalog may be had; 
also at the Tulse-hill Hotel, Tulse-hill ; Thuriow Arms, Lower Nor- 
wood ; Crown and Sceptre, Brixton-hill ; Horse and Groom, Streatham ; 
White Lion, Streatham ; Half Moon, Dulwich ; the George Canving, 
Effra-road, Brixton; the Te:egraph, Brixton-hill ; the Hand-in-Hand, 
Park-road, Brixton-hill ; the Greyhound, Dulwich; the Alleyn’s 
Head, Dulwich ; the Greyhound, Streatham ; of DAVID WOOLF, Esq. 
Solicitor, 17, King-street, Cheapside ; and of Mr. J. ASHCOMBE, Land 
Agent and Surveyor, Enfield, Middlesex. 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—Ten Freehold Full Carcases, near 
to the Great International Exhibition of 1862, and the New Railway 
Station, : 


R. C. WARTON is directed by the 


Mortgagee to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on WED- 
NESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, at TWELVE, in One or more Lots, TEN 
FREEHOLD FULL CARCASES, roofed in, each for four upper rooms, 
two kitchens, garden, &c. known as Nos. 1 to 10, Grove-terrace, North- 
end, Fulham, in the vicinity of the Great International Exhibition 
and Railway Station, which will doubtless create a large additional 
demand for houses in this favoured locality.—Partiewlars may be had 
of Mr. THOMASON, 6, Ashton-terrace, contiguous ; of W. H. WAR- 
TON, Esq. Solicitor, 8, Laurence Pountney-lane; at the Auction 
Mart ; and of Mr. C. WARTON, 7, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 


IN’S DOWN, BARNET.—BUILDING MATERIALS, 


LIO 
R. WHITTINGHAM. is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Barnet Railway Station, on MONDAY, the 28th day of 
OCTOBER, 1861, at TWELVE for ONE o’clock, in the afternoon, a 
further portion of the excellent BUILDING MATERIALS of this sub- 
stantial mansion: comprising about 50,000 good bricks, oak, and 
other beams; joists and rafters, floor-boards, paving and coping- 
stone, stone-steps and sills, doors, windows, and Venetian blinds; 
two stable racks, an iron pillar, a quantity of old iron and firewood, a 
slate cistern, a pair of carved-wood pillars, 280 feet of iron fencing, 
and a large quantity of iron hurdles.—May be viewed on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding the Sale. Catalogues may be obtained at the 
Railway Hotel, New Barnet; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorguate-street, 
London, E.C. ; and of the Fureman, on the Premises. 











ME: W. FORD, Consulting Brick, Tile, and 


Pottery Engineer. Southb gh, near Kingston-on-Thames, 

Surrey (Office, 27, aldersgate-street, City, E.C.), respectfully informs 

noblemen, gentlemen, estate agents, and others, that he TESTS 

8, I t Li t , and other Minerals, and sends speci- 

mens of same to any part ; supplies engines, brick, tile, and drain- 

pipe machines, pug-mills, travelling pans and crushing rollers, 

plungers for washing foul clays; he erects brickworks, potteries, and 

kilns on a new and improved principle, Machines and workmen 
always ready, and sent to any part of the globe. 


O BE SOLD, 200,000 of good RED 


BRICKS. They can be delivered at any station on Colne Valley, 
Eastern Counties, or Eastern Union railways.—For price, &c, apply 
to Mr. HILTON, Sible Hedingham, Essex. 


IRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 


every description, 


JOHN NEWTON & CO. 


HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BA IDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
Beg to solicit the patronage of C 3, Gas Companies, Engi A 
Buildegs, &c, &c, P 
Depot for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Bricks, Clay Re‘orts, Sanitary 
Fipes, Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices. 
Shipping orders ted with despatch 























B RICKS.— BEST KILN-BURNT 
COMM 


ON. 
WHITE FACING BRICKS OF FINE QUALITY. 
WHITE AND RED CUTLERS. 
FANCY MOULDED WHITE BRICKS. 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIDGE TILES. . 
At the EAST COWES PARK KiLN3, on the River Medina, 
Isle of Wight. 


OOD HARD STOCK BRICKS, delivered 


in any quantity, carriage-paid, at any station on Eastern 
Counties Railway, at 30s, per 1,000; Grizzells and Place in propor 
tion.—Apply to JOHN COSH, Romford and Factory Bricktields, 
Essex, 











OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — Dr. 


LANKESTER, F.R.S. will LECTURE next MONDAY 
Evening. the 28th, at 4-past 7, on the ‘‘ Chemical Composition of ~ 
Human Body.” New Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, on the Art 0! 
Balancing,” explaining the principles on which Blundin and Leotard 
perform their wonderful feats. New Musical Entertainment entitled 
“Our Bouquet,” by the Cremona Musicat Union, the Greenhead 
Family. Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq. on the Prevention of Rail- 
way Catastrophes and Collisions, and Haworth’s Patent Perambulator 
and New Street Kailway. Master Arlidge, the youthful fautist, 
accompanied by Master Jefferys, the juvenile pianist. The — 
of Magnificent Dissolving Views, with descriptive Lecture, by J. ; 
Malcolm, Esq, illustrating the “Citizen of the World.” Beautiful 
Electrical Experiments, by Mr. J. L, King. All the other enter: 
tainments as usual. Open from 12 to 5, and from 7 to10. Admis 
sion to the whole, 1s, N.B.—John Snell, Waterman of Hampton, 
will illustrate the Rope Feats. 











FOR SALE, a LARGE PEDIMENT, 


covered with lead and slate, and supported with round —_ 
square stone columns, 11 feet high, about 48 feet long. To be seen Bs 
51, New Bond-street.—Inquire of Mr. WM. CLEMENCE, Builder, 31, 
Villiers-street, Strand, W.C. 


— 








Lowpow :—Printed by Cuantes Wyman, Printer, at the Printing Ofte 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-St reet, ae by 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and publish" 
the said CHarLes Wyman, at the Office of “ The —— in the 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, bo 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 26, 1861. 
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